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Enjoy the convenience, efficiency, of 
a charging desk designed especially 
for your requirements. Gaylord sec- 
tional units are assembled as easily 
as child's blocks, yet form solid, com- 
pact desks which can be expanded 
or rearranged as you desire. 

Stock units are made of quarter-sawed white 
oak in light or dark finish, with attractive 
front panels and polished linoleum tops. 


Special finishes and interior equipment 
available. 


See these desks at N.E.A. Convention 
Booths I-30 and 32 


a Library Layout 


i iT 
¥ One center unit and two corne’ 
units with paneled ends make ss 
‘3 up this Charging Desk. All shelves - t 
4 adjustable. A portfolio compartmen F 
provided at each end. : 
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Stockton, California Syracuse, New York 


“lm for KEWAUNEE Furniture 


... It Gives Us Seven Advantages” 


Only Kewaunee Furniture will satisfy when you are seeking the ut- 
most in efficiency, service and value — at moderate prices. It offers in 
addition to long life under severe use, these seven advantages: 


* Every convenience is at hand ® No one is crowded * Instructors have 
better control * Students are able to concentrate better * Demonstrations 
are easier to present * Instructors’ directions are easier to follow * Both 
instructor and students are inspired to their best efforts. 


We offer you the services of our engineering department without 
charge. This assures proper furniture, properly installed, and the avoid- 
ance of possible mistakes. Write us about your furniture problems. Get 
our suggestions and — Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture is not high 


priced. Efficient pro 


uction makes this better equipment available to 


every school in need of Laboratory, Vocational or Library Furniture. 


See the Kewaunee Display, Booths C-24 and C-26, American Assn. School 
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California Distributors: 
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ATLANTIC CITY MEET 


THE SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS AT ATLANTIC CITY 


Belmont Farley, Washington, D. C. 


Wii the N. E. A. Department 
of Superintendence holds its first con- 
vention under its new name of Ameri- 
can Association of School Administra- 
tors, at Atlantic City, February 26- 
March 3, it will present on its programs 
in response to an oft-expressed demand 
for “new names and new faces,” a 
number of national leaders who have 
never before addressed the annual gath- 
ering of the school executives. 

The scheduling of James B. Conant, presi- 
dent of Harvard University, as a headline 
speaker may mark the return of the Cam- 


bridge institution to the position of influence 
in public education which it enjoyed for 


more than two decades under the leadership 
of Charles W. Eliot. President Eliot ad- 
dressed the conventions of the National 
Education Association and its departments 
many times upon a great variety of subjects 
ranging: from the utilization of school build- 
ings to the meaning of education. He was 
president of the Association in 1902-03. 
William Lyon Phelps of Yale University 
will appear on another program of a con- 
vention series representing more largely 
than usual the institutions of higher learn- 
ing. President Robert M. Hutchins of the 
University of Chicago will be the principal 
speaker at an appreciation dinner for Charles 
H. Judd, Nestor of educational councils, 
who is retiring from his position at the 
University of Chicago. The Judd dinner will 


Atlantic City Boardwalk. Winter Scene in Front of the Convention Hall 
e 
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Charles B. Glenn, President 
Superintendent of Schools, Birmingham, 
Alabama 


be under the auspices of the secondary 
school principals. At the Monday morning 
session of the convention, Harvard Profes- 
sor Payson Smith will award life member- 
ship in American Association of School 
Administrators to retiring Dr. Judd. Prince- 
ton University will be represented by the 
famous Westminster Choir. 

Outlines for the convention discussions 
disclose a definite accent on youth, even 
more than usually perplexed at the present 
moment because the financial assistance of 
the National Youth Administration has been 
partially withdrawn, leaving stranded many 
young people who had thought they could 
see their way through college. The Admin- 
istrators 1938 Yearbook, which throws the 
limelight on youth problems, will be the 
center of discussion on a program opened 
by Superintendent E. E. Oberholtzer of 
Houston, Texas, with an address on Youth 
and Education. Second speaker on the same 
program will be Director Edwin A. Lee of 
the National Occupational Conference, who 
will discuss the occupational adjustment of 
youth, a subject which, even more than 
graduation from college, is of vital concern 
to young people of today. 

The Administrators Yearbook on Youth 
Problems is the result of two years of work 
by a commission of eleven outstanding edu- 
cators, of which Dr. Oberholtzer is chair- 
man. Chapters of the book deal with guid- 
ance and adjustment, the building of a mod- 
ern life-centered curriculum, personal rela’ 
tionships among young people, youth organi- 
zations, and creative citizenship. The book 
is intended as a guide to youth along the 
road ahead. 

Teacher education and teacher welfare 
will have the spotlight on several occasions. 
George F. Zook, president of American 
Council on Education, has chosen the for: 
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d- Among the significant group meetings of 
ys the convention will be the one held by the 
la’ Educational Policies Commission in con- 
ni? junction with N. E. A. Legislative Com- 
ok mission. Invitations to this session, which 
he will be held on Sunday evening as the con- 

vention opens, will be extended to the 2,200 
are consultants of the Educational Policies Com- 
ns: mission and the 250 advisors of the Legis- 

lative Commission. 
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ial SCHOOL EXECUTIVES: 





The winter meeting of our organization 
has become so much a part of the live 
superintendent’s improvement opportunities, 
and has so definite a place on his calendar, 
that it is hardly necessary to call attention 
to the occasion. 











However, I take pleasure in using this 
means to extend to you a cordial welcome 
to the Atlantic City meeting. 






The planning of its programs has been a 
responsibility close to my heart for nearly 
a year. 















I have tried to prepare such a program 
that all who attend will return home, not 
only with a conviction that the program 


DD. TCD?WOOAS 


has contributed to professional progress, but 
that they may carry with them pleasant 
memories of a week which associated en- 
joyable recreation with helpful study. — 
C. B. Glenn, President, American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. 









mer topic for his convention address and 
Orville C. Pratt, superintendent of schools, 
Spokane, Washington, and past president 
of the N. E. A., will talk on the welfare 


problems of teachers. 


Large California Delegation 











The large California delegation will 
travel via Santa Fe Railway and connecting 
lines. The Santa Fe people have arranged 


a particularly interesting and informative m 0 R E Co n U E ni i ENT F 0 R 


itinerary. 


President Glenn is arranging an enter- san FRANCISCO PATRONS 
tainment feature of extraordinary character 


and proportion. A friendship dinner on 





















Wednesday evening will accommodate two ot OPERATING from the new Santa Fe Passenger Ter- 
thousand diners in the $ uditorium ballroom. minal, corner 4th St. & Pioneer Pl. (just off Market 
Later that evening an ice carnival with ex- ; , 

hibition skating by the world’s best artists St., in the heart of San Francisco), motor stages now 


of the crystal arena will precede an invita- 


carry travelers and their baggage across the bridge 
tion to conventioners to skate or dance, as 




















The trip to the Atlantic City meeting will 
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be so arranged as to assist delegates to “see 
America first.” Philadelphia Elementary 
School Principals will maintain a hospitality 
desk at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel to 
advise convention guests who stop there for 
the purpose of visiting historic spots in and 
near the City of Brotherly Love. American 
Association of School Administrators will 
maintain information headquarters for New 


York sightseers at the Pennsylvania Hotel. 
ALL-EXPENSE 


EU Q 0 P E Escorted Tours 


Request Booklet S: Local Agentor From 


Varsity European Tours $379 
606 South Hill St., Los Angeles up 


CONTIN ENTAL DIVIDE-~Seen on Student Tours 


4 UNIVERSITY 
OF COLORADO, in the foothills of the 
Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for combining summer study with 
recreation. Organized hikes and week- 
end outings; visits to glaciers and auto- 
mobile excursions to Rocky Mountain 
National Park; mountain climbing; 
mountain camp maintained for summer 
students. Altitude of one mile, within 
sight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 
celled climate and stimulating | atmos- 
phere. 


First Term, June 20 to July 22 
Second Term, July 25 to Aug. 26 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi- 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 
courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
Francaise. Casa Espafiola. Deutsches 
Haus. University Theater with special 
instruction in Dramatic Production. Com- 
plete system of Demonstration Schools— 
Nursery to High School. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and ad- 
ministrators. Special opportunities for 
graduate work. Organ recitals and pub- 
lic lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from East dnd South 


University of Colorado 
Boulder,Colorado _ 


SEND TODAY for Complete mee | 
Dean of the Summer Quarter (Dept. C) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. | 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: | 
| 


Summer Quarter Catalog—— 

Summer Recreation Bulletin—— 

Field Courses in Geology and Biology-—— 
Graduate School Bulletin—— 


on 


Gold Mines of Croesus 


Torxey reports the discovery of the 
gold mines of Croesus, millionaire king of 
Lydia in the sixth century, B. C. The rich- 
est finds are at Sart, close under the ruins 
of Sardes, capital of the Lydian empire. 
Croesus is reputed to have gathered his 
fabulous wealth from the golden sands of 
the Pactolus, a stream which flows through 
Sardes and into the Hermus (Gediz) River. 
Under Croesus, Lydia grew from a small 
kingdom to a powerful empire, ruling all 
Asia Minor. The Lydians were supposedly 
the first people to coin money and to estab- 
lish a system of currency. Archeologists 
have found some of the electrum coins 
struck off in Croesus’ mint. Electrum (white 
gold), a native alloy of gold and silver, was 
mined.on the banks of the Pactolus. 


*+ * * 


Where the World Began 


HE charm of the Mediterranean coun- 
tries never wanes. The ancient world had 
its beginning there, and all the present 
world possesses had its origin in one way 
or another in some one of the countries that 
border on the great Mediterranean Sea. 

All the arts of peace and war began there. 
Civilization got its start in Egypt, spreading 
thence to Asia Minor, Palestine, Greece and 
Rome, and later to the whole world. 

No wonder that the pictures of scenes in 
these old countries always attract our inter- 
est. From our earliest days we have longed 
to visit them. 

We seem as if in some previous age we 
lived among the people, so fondly does our 
memory cling to the times and manners of 
the past. 
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SEE EUROPE 


THE EUROPEAN WAY 


l. A. T. A. 


TRAVEL SERVICE 


“A European Travel Bureax” 
555 7. oa STREET 
S ANGELES 
thie ened 1287-1288 


Detailed Itineraries and Quotations 
Submitted Without Obligation. 


Bali Is Different 


Wien the Franconia around-the-world 
cruise passengers reach Bali, they will find 

That the children wear nothing but sun 
hats; 

That women carry loads on their heads, 
men on their shoulders; 

That a man is not liable for his wife's 
debts; 

That water buffaloes, ready at all times to 
savagely attack a tiger, will stand rough 
handling by a Balinese boy; 

That dragon flies, crickets, flying ants 
and bee larvae are used as food; 

That some people have fingernails four 
inches long to show that they do not have 
to work; 

That boats have eyes, so as to see at 
night; 

That the people would rather dance than 
eat: 

That the young women are the most 
beautiful in the Far East. 


EUROPE 


DAY, all inclusive TOUR 


The favorite “GATEWAY” tour, including steamer, 
hotels, meals, guides, and ALL EXPENSES. Takes 
you to the most interesting spots in England, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and 


France. Frequent sailings aboard the $ 5 ws 7 


world’s smartest liners from New York 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT - OR WRITE 


| GENERAL STEAMSHIP CORP., Ltd. 


240 BATTERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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ADVENTURE TOURS 


poses conducted all-expense tours leave 
EUROPE eles une 25th and “une 28th, from 
New ¥ une 29th and July 2nd, 1938. 


ALASKA pig ee conducted all-expense tour leaves 
“4 Los Angeles June 7th, San Francisco June 
8 1938 


. Independent tours leave weekly. 
1 Personally conducted all-expense tours leave 
MEXICO Los Angeles June 26th, July 17th and 


August 7th. Independent rail water tours 
leave weekly. 


Send for free Booklets 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA TOURIST BUREAU, INC. 


“World Travel Service’ 
542 So. Broadway Los Angeles 





Llandudno Honors Author 


W: DO not often hear of Llandudno. 
Perhaps one explanation is that Llandudno, 
like other Welsh names, is difficult to pro- 
nounce. 

It was on the sand hills of Llandudno 
beach that “Lewis Carroll,” an Oxford 
mathematics teacher whose real name was 
Dr. Charles L. Dodgson, once strolled with 
the children of his host, Dean Liddell. Re- 
cently a white marble marker was erected 
on the west shore of Llandudno to com- 


memorate those walks. Upon it is carved: 
"On this very shore, during happy rambles with 
little Alice Liddell, Lewis Carroll was inspired to 
write that literary treasure, ‘Alice in Wonderland,’ 
which bas charmed children for generations.” 


Although Llandudno may sound very for- 
eign to us, it is the Atlantic City of Wales 
and one of the chief seaside resorts of the 
British Isles. It is situated on the north 
coast of Wales, facing the Irish Sea. 


* 





* 
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New Terminal 


Santa Fe’s new passenger terminal at 44 
Fourth Street, just off Market, San Fran- 
cisco, which was officially opened on New 
Year's Day, is the last word in modern ter- 
minals and has been designed to provide 
complete comfort and convenience for trav- 
elers in an attractive setting. From the ter- 
minal to its Oakland rail station Santa Fe 
will take rail passengers over the bay bridge 
in new streamlined motor coaches. The new 
terminal will be a ticket office and travel 
bureau. It will also serve as the San Fran- 
cisco depot for the busses of the Trailways 
System, subsidiary of Santa Fe Railways. 


* * # 


A Tomb Is Sought 


Tue lost tomb of Diocletian, Roman em- 
peror who gave up his throne to grow cab- 
bages, may soon be unearthed at Split, 
Yugoslavia, according to W. Seiler, manager 
of American Express travel service, who 
reports that excavators are now searching 
for it in a mausoleum there. 

Diocletian, who died 1600 years ago, vol- 
untarily abdicated after ruling 21 years, 
Seiler says. He then retired to private life 
at Salona, a suburb of Split, and when 
urged to return to the throne, declaimed in- 
stead about the cabbages he had planted 
with his own hands. 


















REQUIRED READING 














DON’T FORGET that in Mexico your 
American dollar more than triples 
in value. A favorable exchange works 
wonders with even the most modest 
budget. You'll come back with gay 
sarapes, jewelry, pottery, and funny 
hand-carved statuary. ( Most people do. ) 


\ for your trip to 


MEXICO 


It’s not too early to begin planning your trip 
to Mexico. And this famous booklet, now in 
its fifth big edition, is required reading. It 
tells the story of an average tourist’s journey 
through Mexico. Generously illustrated with 
photographs, it tells what to see, what to 
wear, how much things cost, etc. It even has 
a small pronouncing glossary of translated 
Spanish words and idioms most frequently 
used. FOR YOUR FREE COPY of Pve Been 
to Mexico, address F. S. McGinnis, Dept. SN-2, 
65 Market Street, San Francisco, California. 












MAZATLAN (shown here) is one of the many 
dreamy places on Southern Pacific’s scenic 
West Coast of Mexico Route to Mexico City. 
(South from Tucson to Nogales, Hermosillo, 
Guaymas, Mazatlan, Guadalajara, Mexico 
City.) At Guaymas, along the indigo waters 
of the Gulf of California, is Southern Pacific’s 
picturesque Hotel Playa de Cortés. 


MEXICO CITY 
and back ‘81 r 


This fare is from Los Angeles, good in air- 
conditioned standard Pullmans. (From San 
Francisco, $90.30.) You can go one way West 
Coast Route, one way via E] Paso if you like. 


Southern Pacific 


WEST COAST OF MEXICO ROUTE 










Vacation 
This Summer in 


Glacier Park 


In this “Sublime Wilderness” of col- 
orful mountain grandeur are 250 spar- 
kling lakes, 60 glaciers, 1000 miles 
of trails, countless waterfalls and 
streams; every facility for recreation 
and rest. Live at a fine hotel, chalet 
or camp. Costs are moderate. During 
your stay visit the Prince of Wales 
Hotel at Waterton Lakes Park, just 
across the boundary in the Canadian 
Rockies. 


Going to Glacier Park is a glorious 
trip! First over scenic Shasta Route 
to Portland or Seattle, then on the 
luxurious, air-conditioned Empire 
Builder, through the beauty of Ever- 
green Northwest, direct to the park. 


Low round-trip fares and economical 
all-expense tours to and in Glacier 
and Waterton Lakes Parks. 


EMPIRE BUILDER 


Send This Coupon to Nearest Agent 


A. L. Scott, General Agent 

679 Market St., San Francisco 

or, W. E. McCormick, General Agent 
605 Central Bldg., Los Angeles 


Send me details about vacation trips in Glacier 
National Park. 


Marseille, Franee’s 
Gateway 


MMharseie. venerable Mediterranean 
port, and one of the gayest cities in France, 
is a port whose population includes people 
from every continent. Like nearly all the 
great ports of the world, it is varied and 
picturesque. Its shops and stores teem with 
commodities of many lands, and its activities 
range from sea trade and manufacturing to 
catering to tourists; from cafe politics to 
art and literature. 

The city is built around the old town, 
which, with its narrow streets and quaint 
old buildings, hugs the shore of the Vieux 
Port, a broad basin that until the middle of 
the last century was the harbor of the city. 
One steps out of this part of the city into 
the more modern district, where wide, busy 
avenues are flanked with modern French 
shops, trees and sumptuous cafes. Beyond 
rise residential sections, where Marseille 
workers live quietly after days amid a bustle 
of business, shipping, and industry. 

: ie « 


Wings for Skiers 


KIERS in Switzerland this winter are 
imitating the fabled Greek, Daedalus, ac- 
cording to E. Korner, manager of American 
Express travel service, who reports that win- 
ter sportsmen at Engandine are lengthening 
their jumps by using wings, just as the 
ancient Greek and his son used them to 
escape from their prison tower. The new 
device enables skiers to glide through the 
air instead of just jumping. 

e- a 

The Cavalier, of the Imperial Airways, 
and the Bermuda Clipper, of Pan-American 
Airways, make four flights from’ Baltimore 
to Bermuda weekly. Substantial cuts have 
been made in the rates. 


Geography Teachers! 


1938 Is YOUR YEAR FOR 


ATTEND the International Congress 
on Geography in Amsterdam and join in 
the special excursions and official recep- 
tions to the world’s leading geographers 
under the patronage of Her Majesty, Queen 
Wilhelmina. 

Your travel program will be designed 
not only for a delightful vacation in 
Europe’s capital cities, but also to meet 
classroom teaching needs. 

Travel alone on any one of a dozen 
fascinating trips through Scandinavia, the 
British Isles, or the usual and the unusual 
on the Continent. 

If you like congenial group travel, plan 
to join EDUTRAVEL’S Seminar on the 
Geography of Europe, to be directed by an 
eminent geography educator. From New 
York and back with recreation, adventure 
and study. 

Priced encouragingly. Write 
now for free booklets series C 


DUTRAVEL « 


Educational Travel Institute, Inc. 
55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Western Paeifie Changes 


Joseph G. Wheeler, who succeeded J. L. 
Scott as general passenger agent of the 
Western Pacific Railroad Company the first 
of the year, has announced the appointment 
of James J. Hickey, general agent, passen- 
ger department, with headquarters at 287 
Geary Street, San Francisco. 


EUROPE 19338 


CONDUCTED SUMMER TOURS. 21 attractive itiner- 
aries planned for those who desire comfortable travel at 
moderate rates amidst congenial fellow passengers. 
Wide Choice of Routes. Send for complete program A 38 


Frank Tourist Co. (Est. 1875) 
ALBERTSEN TRAVEL SERVICE, AGTS. 


49 Geary St., San Francisco 
510 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 


“GRADUATED LONG AGO 


Your very training and lifelong 
work have made you sensitive 
to culture, beauty, the poetry of 
people and things and historic 
background. You can ap- | 
praise those human qualities 
which make for a happier, | 
sunnier world. * * There- [ 
fore— we know you will 
have a deep affection for 
Japan...its things which 
are old and rare and 
legendary . .. its mod- 
ern phases, smart, 
luxurious, efficient. 
Japan will recog- 
nize your respon- 
Siveness to so 
much that has 
been traditional 
A for centuries— 
and you will be 
an honored 
guest. Bring 
back more 
than beautiful 
memories... 
bring new 
treasure of 
personal 
progress 


For information or literature see your travel 
address. Pon Tourist Bureau, $51 
A since Yor, _ N.Y., or 1151 So> Broad- 


x 
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... Say teachers about Greyhound'’s 
free booklet, "This Amazing America” 


Next to seeing America’s wonders in person, your 
pupils will most enjoy seeing and reading about 
them in “This Amazing America.” Here in one 
booklet are 140 colorful ways to arouse class in- 
terest in geography, history, travel ... 140 natural 
and man-made oddities pictured and described to 
appeal equally to children and adults. 


Your students won't be the only ones interested . . . 


you'll find yourself planning to include a few of 
these exciting places in next summer's vacation 
trip. All of these extraordinary places can be 
visited by Greyhound ... at fares which average 
only Y% the cost of driving a small private car. 
Don’t wait until summer to introduce yourself to 


Super-Coach travel. The comfort and savings are 
equally welcome for week-end trips all year ‘round. 


MAIL COUPON FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF “THIS AMAZING AMERICA” 


Thousands of teachers have been delighted with Greyhound's booklet, "THIS AMAZING AMERICA." It contains 140 
pictures and stories about strange and unbelievable things and places. For your free copy, mail this coupon to Grey- 
hound Travel Bureau, Pine & Battery Sts., San Francisco, California. If you want fares and facts about any trip, jot down 
place you wish to visit on line below. 


Name 


Address 
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Activity Program in the Schools. Here is a street-car made by primary children in Soto Street School, Los Angeles; Mrs. 
Grace Edith Krebs, principal; photo courtesy Visual Education Section, Annette Glick Byrne, assistant director in charge. 
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Dear Editor: 


I AM enclosing with this letter a poem 
which I believe has merit enough to be con- 
sidered for publication in Sierra Educational 
News, especially, as it is the outgrowth of 
a classroom situation and cooperation be- 
tween student, teacher, and principal. 


Mrs. Crum, one of our sixth grade teach- 
ers, asked her English class to give in a 
brief sentence “The most beautiful thing to 
me.” A list of these was kept. James H. 
Rusk, principal of Central School, took the 
list of things and from them developed the 
following poem “The Most Beautiful Thing.” 
I am enclosing a copy of the children’s ex- 
pressions with the copy of Mr. Rusk’s poem. 


. . . Cordially yours, Fred M. Tonge, district 
superintendent, National City, San Diego 
County. 


The Children’s List 
The most beautiful thing to me is: 


1. A paradise fish in the sunshine with his 
pretty tail spread out like a rainbow in 
the water. 

. Snowflakes. 

3. A pond lily just opening so you can 
see the dark center. 

4. A moss-covered waterfall. 

5. “Old Faithful” blowing in the breeze 
(flag). 

6. To look into my dog's eyes when he 
looks up at me. 

7. A stream shaded over by trees, with 
grass on the ground near by. 

8. A pretty colored fish. 

9. A sunset on the surf. 

10. A butterfly flying at sunset. 

11. An avocado orchard full with red tops 
and filled with blossoms. 

12. A shadowy, tree-lined lane. 

13. The reflection of lilies in a pond. 

14. A butterfly’s wing. 

15. To go upon a mountaintop among the 
ferns and trees by a small brook. To 
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MOST BEAUTIFUL 


look down into the valley of trees and 
smell the air. 

16. The sun coming up in the morning 
while all kinds of noises are going on. 

17. A rainbow after the rain. 

18. A waterfall at sunset. 

19. A silver horse in the moonlight. 

20. An outline of a coyote on a big rock 
at sundown. 

21. A clear summer day with the smell of 
flowers, the buzzing of bees and the 
singing of birds. 

22. A crabapple tree near a bubbling brook. 

23. A moonbeam shining across clear water 
on a clear night. 

24. An airplane among the clouds on a 
clear day. 

25. Moonglow on a mountain. 

26. Small pieces of gravel with water over 
them. 

27. My mother’s smile when I come home 
at night. 


The Most Beautiful Thing 


Tre day’s Language lesson is finished, 
The last of a long, hard day. 

The pupils have filed from the classroom, 
The noise of their steps dies away. 

The teacher returns to her duties 
With hope that they soon be done 

So mem'ry of tasks growing tiresome 
May sink with the setting sun; 

For joy brought by bright little faces 
Has faded as months wore on, 

And left but a wearying service 
To dreams that are almost gone; 

To dreams she has cherished of finding, 
In minds which are still unspoiled, 

A beauty of thought aad expression— 
Ideals that are still unsoiled. 


Her glance strays away to the window, 
Then back to the papers piled 
Awaiting her reading and judgment. 





VAUGHAN MacCAUGHEY Editor 
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The thoughts of each single child. 

The lesson has been but a sentence, 
To tell in a simple way 

The thing which each thought most beautiful 
That in his memory lay. 


“A stream shaded over by trees, 
With grass on the ground nearby.” 

“An airplane among the white clouds 
In an almost clear blue sky.” 

“A butterfly’s wing” or “A rainbow 
That shines through the warm spring 

rain.” 

“The scary black shadows of trees 
Almost hidden by dark gray dawn.” 

“The sun coming up in the morning 
While all kinds of noises go on.” 


The teacher looked up from her grading; 
Fast fading were recent fears. 

New hope creeping into her heart 
Was shining through happy tears. 

Reward had at last crowned her efforts; 
The gold she had sought lay bare. 

A sense of true beauty here flourished 
Undimmed by time and care. 

She wished that she might leave unfinished 
The papers as yet unseen 

For fear that some trivial off ring 
Would shatter her happy dream. 


“To look in my dog's trusting eyes 
Just as he’s looking up at me.” 

“A crabapple tree near a brook.” 
Or, “The sun sinking in the sea.” 

“To see little pieces of gravel 
All covered with water clear.” 

“A coyote that’s outlined at sundown 
On top of a hill that’s near.” 

“To go on a mountain among 
The soft ferns and the dark green leaves; 

To smell of the air and look down 
On the valley of waving trees.” 


She reverently lay the last paper 
On desk dimmed by evening light. 

The paper said simply: “My Mother's smile 
When I'm coming home at night.” 


—James H. Rusk. 


CALIFORNIA IS HONORED 


Roy W. Cloud 


BJ oun A. SEXSON, president of 
California Teachers Association, has 
been honored by the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators by 
election to the presidency of that or- 
ganization for the coming year. His 
term begins immediately after the close 
of the annual convention of school ad- 
ministrators to be held February 26 to 
March 3, at Atlantic City. 

This honor has come only once be- 
fore to a resident of the Pacific Coast. 
In 1927, Dr. Joseph Marr Gwinn, then 
superintendent of schools of San Fran- 
cisco, and also president of California 
Teachers Association, was president of 
the national association. 

The American Association of School 
Administrators is the most important 
policy-forming educational organiza- 
tion in the United States. Its conven- 
tions are larger than those of the parent 
organization, National Education Asso- 
ciation, of which it is a division. 

Election to the presidency of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators is by mail ballot. At a pref- 
erential primary election, every member 
is requested to vote for three candidates, 
specifying a first, second and third 
choice. Five candidates are thus nomi 
nated. 


Final voting for the president began 
on the first of December and closed on 
the twentieth of that month. Dr. Sex- 
son received the largest vote cast for 
any candidate at both the primary and 
final elections. 


Dr. Sexson is highly regarded as an 
educator. He began his educational 
work in Colorado, where he held two 
superintendencies, then went to Ari- 
zona, from which state he came to Pasa- 
dena nine years ago. He has been presi- 
dent of California Teachers Association 
for the past four years, and is a mem- 
ber of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, appointed jointly by the Na- 
tional Education Association, the Amer- 
can Association of School Administra- 
tors, and the United States Office of 
Education. 


He is an outstanding educational lec- 
turer, and will bring much in the way 
of inspiration and leadership to the 
national organization during his admin- 
istration. Besides preparing for the win- 
ter meeting, which is usually attended 
by from 12,000-15,000 school adminis- 
trators, the president acts as chairman 
of the executive committee in handling 
all of the business affairs of the organi- 
zation. 


MONEY MANAGEMENT 


A CALIFORNIA PARENT-TEACHER PROJECT 


Mrs. B. C. Clark, President, California Congress of Parents and Teachers, Sacramento 


Tix article written for the Septem- 
ber, 1937, issue of Sierra Educational 
News on Money Management brought 
forth a great many enquiries and re- 
quests for further information on how 
to use this method of training in the 
schools. 

The all-round character building and 
life management aspects of the program 
seemed to make an appeal to people 
sincerely interested in teaching the sub- 
ject of thrift. 

In the first place, the subject should 
claim for itself a place in every school 
curriculum as part of the course of 
study. The experience of the Brookline 


Schools has shown that persistent habits 
formed in childhood, through a unified 
and coordinated program, produce ben- 
eficial results which are carried over into 
adult life. It should be taught by teach- 
ers guided by the best educational phi- 
losophy and trained to appreciate the 
significance of thrift as a growing proc- 
ess, not merely saving. 

There are four fundamental concepts 
interpreting Money Management Train- 
ing: 

1. Time, as the evenly distributed asset 


out of which, if used wisely, success and 
happiness grow. 


2. Work, as the profitable use of time 
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which produces earnings and earning power. 

3. Earning power, which depends upon 
the kind, the amount and the quality of 
work done. But regardless of the amount of 
money earned, management proves to be 
the guiding force toward individual security. 

4. Management, which is the ability to 
choose between greater and lesser values and 
determine success or failure in life, becomes 
in reality a game. 

It is possible to begin with kinder- 
garten children and teach them that 
work is the starting point of all wealth; 
that earning is the reward of work. 
“Saving” looks to the future and in- 
sures continuous money supply. “Giv- 
ing” means the cultivation of the spirit 
of service, a most direct and effective 
means of counteracting human greed 
and selfishness and upbuilding charac- 
ter. “Necessities” are ever to the fore 
but it is important to recognize the dif- 
ference between real and fancied needs 
and to control their supply. “Better- 
ments” have to do with cultural devel- 
opment and suggest the profitable use 
of leisure time. These are the steps un- 
derlying the method of teaching thrift. 


Begin With Food 


Starting with the first grade, if a 
child earns five cents or has this amount 
as an allowance, he can be taught to 
save one penny, give one penny and 
have three pennies. Grade two, with 
an earning of ten cents can be taught 
to save two pennies, give one penny, 
have seven pennies, and so on up to the 
eighth grade with forty cents to manage 
proportionately by saving eight pennies, 
giving five pennies, and having twenty- 
seven pennies. “Having,” in each case, 
should first be directed to satisfy the 
need for food, milk or school lunches. 

Ways to earn, habits of recording 
what one earns and how it is used pro- 
portionately, helps every child on any 
age level to demonstrate to his own sat- 
isfaction the value of facing facts, a 
basic principle for mental health. 

In the Brookline Schools of Massa- 
chusetts, from kindergarten to the 
fourth grade, children are taught the 
values of working, earning, saving, giv- 
ing and having. In the fifth grade bud- 
geting is taught in reference to income, 
outgo, and simple recording. 

In the sixth grade, after the cultiva- 
tion of habits already begun in previous 
grades, fractions are commonly taught, 
and here it is possible to begin planning 

(Please turn to Page 42) 
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RECENT SCHOOL FACTS 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


Elmer H. Staffelbach, Director of Research, California Teachers Association 


Ax advanced statistical summary of 
state school systems issued by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Education for the year 
1935-36 gives interesting facts about 
education in the various states, and in 
the nation at large. 


Elementary school enrollment stood 
at 9,757,118 pupils in 1880. From that 
date the enrollment increased to 21,- 
278,593, in 1930. Since 1930 there has 
been a gradual decrease in elementary 
school enrollment which stands at 20,- 
392,561, in 1936. The chief factor in 
this decrease has been, of course, a 
declining birth-rate. 


High school enrollment during the 
same period multiplied over 54 times— 
from only 110,277 pupils, in 1880, to 
5,974,537 pupils in 1936. Increases in 
high school attendance during the past 
6 years have been progressively smaller, 
though substantial in amounts. The av- 
erage increase during the 6 years 1930- 
1936 was 262,519 pupils—a 5.3% gain 
per year. The actual increases by two- 
year periods for the periods ending 
1932, 1934, and 1936, respectively, 
were 740,599, 529,135, and 305,381 
pupils. 

It appears likely that the increase 
will continue to be less and less each 
year, as the actual population limit is 
approached. According to the summary 
report the declining birth-rates, now 
operating to reduce elementary school 
attendance, will not affect high school 
enrollment until after 1938, 





Current Expenditures 


Combined current expenditures for 
elementary and high schools increased 
from $78,094,687, in 1880, to $1,656,- 
798,938, in 1936. The peak year was 
in 1930, when expenditures in conti- 
nental United States reached a total of 
$1,843,551,708. In 1934, the lowest 
since 1930, total expenditures for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools 
amounted to $1,515,530,198. 


California’s Enrollment 


In elementary school enrollment Cali- 
fornia ranks sixth among the states with 





830,136 pupils in 1936. New York 
with 1,636,720 elementary pupils ranks 
first, followed respectively by Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas, Illinois, and Ohio. 


California’s 1936 high school enroll- 
ment of 310,291 gives us fifth rank 
among: the states. New York again 
ranks first with 651,322 pupils, fol- 
lowed by Pennsylvania (485,677 pu- 
pils), Illinois (351,582 pupils), and 
Ohio (338,606 pupils). 

Current expenditures per pupil in av- 
erage daily attendance averaged $74.30 
in continental United States for the 
year 1936. California’s current expen- 
ditures of $115.60 per child gives it 
fourth place among the states in this 
respect. 


New York with an expenditure of 
$134.13 per child heads the list of 
states, followed by Nevada ($128.11) 
and Washington, D. C. ($122.10). 

Arkansas is at the bottom of the list 
with an expenditure of only $24.55 
per child. Immediately above Arkansas 
are Mississippi ($27.68) and Alabama 
($28.49). 


Salaries 


Salaries of elementary and high school 
teachers combined averaged $1283 for 
the year 1936, in continental United 
States. This is $137 below the 1930 
high of $1420, but $56 above the 1934 
low of $1227. 


California’s average salary ($1776) 
gives us fourth place among the states. 
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New York ranks first with an average 
salary of $2414, followed by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia ($2376), and Mas- 
sachusetts ($1834). 


Paying an average salary of $504, 
Arkansas holds the bottom of the list. 
Immediately above Arkansas are Mis- 
sissippi ($571), and Alabama ($606). 


oR 4 * 
National Musie Conferenee 


Twenty rrtx meeting (sixth bien- 
nial) of Music Educators National Confer- 
ence will be held in St. Louis, Missouri, 
March 27-April 1, 1938, with headquarters 
at Hotel Jefferson. 


Although the 1938 program is dedicated 
to the commemoration of 100 years of music 
teaching in the public schools of the United 
States (1838-1938), the conference member- 
ship is not limited solely to the public school 
music field; it also represents private and 
parochial schools, as well as colleges and 
universities. 

Forty associated organizations inclusive of 
education at these various levels are cooper- 
ating with the conference in sponsoring the 
many educational and musical events sched- 
uled; and, further, many members of inde- 
pendent organizations, sororities, and frater- 
nities, comprising this vast assemblage, are 
planning their own separate meetings in the 
course of the week's activities. 

Under the direction of Joseph E. Maddy, 
president of the conference, the six-day pro- 
gram, wh‘ch combines the features of a con- 
vention and festival, will include addresses 
on various phases and problems of music 
education by persons prominent in the field. 

In the many musical programs every state 
will have opportunity of being represented 
by selected students and school music or- 
ganizations, appearing individually and en 
masse. Climaxing the convention week will 
be the appearance in combined concert of 
three national high school music organiza- 
tions, 


The Long Rifles Come to California 


See Cover Picture; courtesy of Hotel Del Monte 


Durinc the first half of the nineteenth century, strangers began to appear on the 
streets of Monterey. They had crossed the High Sierra in quest of beaver and adventure. 
They were clad in buckskin and had long rifles in their hands. Imagine their surprise, after 
fighting hostile Indians and suffering incredible hardships, to find at the end of the overland 


trail the mild climate of California. The Long Rifles were the forerunners of American rule. 


Capital during the Spanish and Mexican regimes, point where the American flag was 
first raised in California, Monterey is full of buildings of historic interest. The Monterey 
house of the early period has become the example for a distinctive type of architecture 


which has gained international prominence-—Courtesy of Herbert Cerwin, promotion 


manager, Hotel Del Monte. 


TEACHERS SALARIES 


MANNER OF PAYMENT OF SALARIES OF CERTIFICATED EMPLOYEES 
OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Alfred E. Lentz, Legal Advisor, California Teachers Association 


Tie primary purpose of this article 
is to explain the workings of the 12- 
payment teachers salary law of 1937 
(School Code sections 5.743, 5.744 and 
5.752), but, in order to demonstrate its 
operation, a brief preview of the whole 
of the law, relative to the time of pay- 
ment of teachers salaries, is necessary. 


The salary of a certificated employee 
of a district is required by law to be an 
annual salary (School Code sections 
5.401 and 5.744, Attorney General's 
opinion No 6671), except in the case 
of a substitute employee, when it may 
be either a daily salary or a monthly 
salary at the option of the employing 
district (School Code sections 5.520 
and 5.736) and, except in the case of a 
temporary employee, when it must 
of necessity be for not more than the 3 
or 4 school months prescribed as the 
maximum period of employment of such 
employee (School Code section 5.521). 

By the provisions of the School Code, 
the annual salaries of the certificated 
employees may be paid during each 
school year by the school month or in 10, 
11 or 12 equal payments at the option 
of the governing board of the district 
(School Code section 5.741). With a 
few exceptions, the universal practice is 
to pay such employees their annual 
salaries in 10 or 12 equal monthly in- 
stallments. 


As to the time of payment of such 
installments, the law provides only that 
where salaries are paid the certificated 
employees of a school district in 12 
equal payments, such payments may be 
made at the end of each calendar month 
during the school year (School Code 
section 5.742). 

However, where employees are paid 
their annual salaries in 10 or 11 install- 
ments, it may be assumed, and such is 
the universal practice, that such install- 
ments are to be. paid at the end of each 
calendar month during the period the 
annual salary is paid. Since the schools 
are ordinarily in session during 10 cal- 
endar months, when salaries are paid in 
10 or 11 installments, the first install- 
ment is usually paid immediately fol- 
lowing the close of the calendar month 


in which the annual school term begins 
and one installment paid immediately 
following the close of each calendar 
month thereafter, until all installments 
due during the school year are paid. 

Where salaries are paid by the school 
month one installment is, of course, 
paid at the end of each school month 
during the school term. All installments 
of salary must be paid during the school 
year in which they are earned (Dupuy 
v. Board of Education, 106 Cal. App. 
533). Thus, it is not possible, even 
though desirable, where annual salaries 
are paid in 12 installments, as such, to 
pay the first installment following the 
close of the first month in which the 
annual school term begins and continue 
the payment of the remaining successive 
installments through the first one or two 
months of the succeeding school year. 

One question which might well be 
touched upon briefly here is: must the 
governing board of a school district pay 
all certificated employees of the district 
under one plan, or may it pay some 
certificated employees under one plan 
and some under another? It is the evi- 
dent intent of the law, though not speci- 
fically so stated, that all certificated em- 
ployees serving under like conditions 
shall be paid under the same plan. 

For example, all classroom teachers of 
a district who serve 10 months of the 
school year must be paid their annual 
salaries according to the same plan. If 
such plan is, for instance, the 10-equal- 
payment plan, the governing board of 
the district is not prevented from pay- 
ing other teachers and other certificated 
employees of the district who serve 12 
months of the school year according to 
the 12 equal installment plan. 


@O.: of the serious questions which 
has affected certificated employees em- 
ployed in districts paying annual salaries 
in 10 installments has arisen from the 
fact that such employees receive no 
salary during 2 months of each year. 
This situation constitutes a source of 
inconvenience to many of the em- 
ployees, as it would to any group of in- 
dividuals. On the other hand, there 
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exist valid reasons why governing 
boards of more school districts do not 
pay the anuual salaries of their certi- 
ficated employees in 12 installments. 


In the first place, where salaries are 
paid in 12 installments, 2 installments 
are paid during the summer months be- 
fore the employees render any service 
during the school year; and, conse- 
quently, if any employee after receiving 
such summer payments fails for any 
reason to return to the service of the 
district or leaves the service of the dis- 
trict before the close of the annual 
school term, the return of unearned 
payments to the district would be neces- 
sary; and if the district should be un- 
able to secure the return of unearned 
payments, the district would, it is evi- 
dent, suffer a financial loss. 


Secondly, certain employees profess 
to see in the payment of annual salaries 
in 12 monthly installments a danger of 
being required to serve 12 months in 
each school year. 


The addition of section 5.743 to the 
School Code by the 1937 Legislature is 
an ingenious and successful effort to 
overcome the difficulties mentioned. An 
examination of the provisions of the 
section will show the manner of its 
operation. 


“5.743. The governing board of any 
school district not paying the annual salaries 
of persons employed by the district in 12 
equal monthly payments may withhold from 
each payment made to each such employee 
an amount equal to 1634% thereof. All 
amounts so withheld shall be expended only 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
section. 


“The total of the amounts deducted as 
hereinbefore provided from the salary of 
any employee during any school year shall 
be paid to him in two equal installments, 
one such installment to be paid not later 
than the fifth day of August next succeed- 
ing, and one such installment to be paid not 
later than the fifth day of September next 
succeeding. 


“In the event any such employee leaves 
the service of the district by death or other- 
wise before receiving such moneys as may 
be due him the amount due him shall be 
paid within 30 days to such employee or to 
any other party entitled thereto by law.” 

The theory of the section is that it 
simply authorizes the withholding of 
salary already earned. Thus, if a certi- 
ficated employee of a school district 
operating under the section leaves the 
service of the district at any time dur- 


(Please turn to Page 42) 
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San Diege County 


San DIEGO COUNTY recently held a 
new type of teachers institute. The opening 
meeting was given over to the county teach- 
ers association, with Margherita C. Dome- 
nigoni as chairman. 

During the afternoon and all-day Tuesday, panel 
discussions were offered in the following subjects: 
arts and crafts, nature-study and physical science, 
physical education, pupil guidance in high school, 
remedial reading and English, social studies, visual 
education, commercial subjects, administrative prob- 
lems, adult education, vocational education, and 
music. Teachers who had done outstanding work in 
these various fields were invited to lead the discus- 
sions and demonstrate how they were using modern 
methods. 


The climax of the institute came when 
William G. Paden, superintendent of Ala- 
meda City Schools, addressed the group, 
telling of his experiences in following the: 
old California-‘Oregon Trail. 


Many teachers have expressed their ap- 
proval of an institute of this type. They feel 
it is more helpful and inspiring than a pro- 
gram entirely of the lecture type. Judging 
from the demonstrations and fine discussions 
given, one can boast that San Diego County 
has outstanding teachers. It is indeed a privi- 
lege to be a member of this group.—Hazel 
Tripp, Intermediate Teacher, Santee School, 
San Diego County. 


* * # 


W. J. Sanders, Visalia Union High School 
and Junior College, chairman, Tulare County 
section, National Council of Teachers of 
English, has issued an excellent and inter- 
esting four-page mimeographed report con- 
cerning the recent annual meeting of the 
National Council at Buffalo. 


Fifteen Californians crossed the continent 
to attend the meeting; a Californian pre- 
sided. Florence Sprenger, Manual Arts High 
School, Los Angeles, and president of South- 
ern California Association Teachers of Eng- 
lish, was elected chairman of the very im- 
portant national public relations committee 
for 1938. The 1938 meeting will be held in 
St. Louis. 


America Gropes for Peace 


eB ounson PUBLISHING COMPANY 
has issued a particularly significant text by 
Harold B. Hinton, staff member, New York 
Times, entitled America Gropes for Peace. 
Comprising over 200 pages, with illustra- 
tions, graphs and maps, this text is designed 
for progressive secondary schools which ex- 
tend their teaching beyond the limits of for- 
mal texts. 


It concerns history in the making, a run- 
ning account of America's effort to-establish 
a way of peace. There are reference ma- 
terials, bibliographies and appendices. This 
timely volume gives added meanings to front- 
page news and offers a dynamic introduction 
to the study of world affairs. 


Institute 
4 RECENTLY heard an organization leader state that 
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the bulletin on retire- 


ment, published by the research department of National Education Association, 
was invaluable in their recent campaign for local retirement. 

This is just one instance of the service National Education Association renders 
the teachers of California and the United States. 


The teachers of this state can benefit by this service only when they help to 
maintain it. Your help is through the annual membership fee of two dollars, which 
is due now.—Helen Holt, N. E. A. State Director for California; address, 1543B 


Santa Clara Avenue, Alameda. 





JUNIOR MUSIC SET 


SEQUOIA RECEIVES CARNEGIE GIFT 


Max L. Gelber, Director of Instrumental Music, Redwood City, San Mateo County 


Advonc the many bequests of the 
late Andrew Carnegie, great Ameri- 
can industrialist, was a trust fund of 
$125,000,000 to be used for cultural ed- 
ucation. Carnegie’s fondness for music, 
in particular, was in a large measure 
responsible for his desire to make it 
available to others. 


Where vast fortunes are left for distribu- 
tion, obviously suitable organization must be 
set up for this biggest of all big businesses 
—giving the money away when and where 
it will render the greatest public service. The 
Carnegie Corporation of New York is the 
agency responsible for distributing the Car- 
negie bequests, all of which is in the hands 
of the trustees of this corporation, who in 
turn delegate the investigation of prospective 
recipients of gifts to Committees on Allo- 
cation. 


Music study material is made available to 
colleges, universities, and other institutions 
which, according to the committee, may 
merit such material after investigation shows 
that these institutions meet the necessary re- 
quirements. 


In the case of secondary schools the place 
of music in the basic curriculum is a major 
consideration The material is intended for 
the student who is interested culturally rather 
than professionally in music, and in allocat- 
ing the sets the committee has in mind the 
general student rather than the student of 
the music class. Also considered are the uses 
the schools propose to make of the set, as 
well as the music education programs which 
appear particularly interesting. 


® :quo1A Union High School of Red- 
wood City has evidently met these stringent 
requirements. This school was one of 20 
throughout the world to receive in 1937 one 
of these sets. The Junior Music Set, as it is 
called, consists of : 


1. An electric phonograph of special two- 
cabinet design, one cabinet housing the sev- 
eral tone controls, the other containing a 


large 18-inch speaker, with dual high-fre- 
quency speakers. 

2. 615 phonograph records, chosen as an 
anthology of recorded music, ancient to mod- 
ern, each numbered in white ink according 
to the album in which it is filed, and cata- 
logued according to instrumental, orchestral, 
operatic, choral and vocal. 


3. 54 buckram record-albums of 12 pock- 
ets each. 


4. One walnut cabinet to contain these 
54 albums. 


5. One four-drawer cabinet of printed, 
3 x 4 card indexes of all records in the set, 
classified by composer, title, medium and 
form. 

6. One set of Grove’s Dictionary of Music 
and musicians, latest edition, six volumes. 

The complete set, assembled by G. Schir- 
mer, Inc. of New York, is valued at $1500. 

At Sequoia the set is housed in a special 
room of the music building and is available 
to all students at reasonable hours. In addi- 
tion to its use by the regular music classes, 
and incidental use by the social-living de- 
partment, a special informal program is given 
weekly after school for all interested students 
and citizens. 

Under the supervision of one of the social- 
living teachers, with the cooperation of the 
music department, the students select their 
own programs a week in advance, and also 
prepare the program notes which are dis- 
tributed to those attending. 

Plans for expansion of this project demon- 
strate the unlimited benefits to be derived 
from the proper use of such a comprehensive 
library and its allied equipment. 


* * * 


Prediction and Prevention of Reading 
Difficulties, by Stanger and Donohue (both 
of Ethical Culture schools, New York City), 
an illustrated volume of 200 pages, pub- 
lished by Oxford University Press, outlines 
the major queries, presents simple tests, 
gives case-histories and discusses the best 
teaching procedures. 


HONEST ABE 


HOW LINCOLN EARNED HIS TITLE “HONEST ABE” 


Florence Baker, Teacher, First Grade, Edison School, Ontario, San Bernardino County 


Stage Setting—One side of the stage is 
fixed to represent a small grocery store. 


Scene 1 


Lincoln is behind the counter, a boy, Jack, 
nearby is his helper. As the scene opens a 
customer, an old lady, enters the store. 

Mrs. Brown: Good-morning, Mr. Lincoln. 
I should like a pound of tea. Have you the 
kind I like, Lipton’s.Green Tea? 

Lincoln: Good-morning, Mrs. Brown. I 
have Lipton’s, also some other very good 
tea. I hope you are well. What else would 
you wish today? 

Mrs. Brown: Yes, thank you, I am very 
well today. I do not want any other groceries 
now. Good-day, Mr. Lincoln. 

Lincoln: Good-day, Mrs. Brown. 

Exit Mrs. Brown. 


Scene 2 


Lincoln counting his change, finds he made 
a mistake. 

Lincoln: Why, I have made a mistake! 
I didn’t give Mrs. Brown enough change. 
I must take it to her at once. So I will close 
my shop. 

Jack (the boy in the store): Why don't 
you wait until it is time to close the shop? 
Or, wait until she comes in again, and then 
you can tell her. I wouldn't walk six miles 
there and six miles back to pay six cents. 

Lincoln: It doesn’t make any difference 
if it is only six cents. It belongs to Mrs. 
Brown and she ought to have it. I shall take 
it to her now. 


Jack: I wouldn't bother about it. 

Lincoln: Jack, whatever I do I want to 
be honest in doing it. Even if I do have to 
walk twelve miles I could not sleep, if I did 
not pay it back today. 


Lincoln motions the boy to the door. They 
leave the store. 


Scene 3 


On the other side of the stage is seen a 
door to Mrs. Brown’s house. She hears a 
knock, and goes to the door. 


Mrs. Brown: Why, Mr. Lincoln! What 
brings you here at this time of day? 


I made a mistake, Mrs. Brown. 
I did not give you the right change this 
afternoon. I owe you six cents. Here it is. 
I am sorry and hope it will never happen 
again. 

Mrs. Brown: That is all right, Mr. Lin- 
coln. I am sorry you had that long walk. 
Thank you for the change, but you should 
not have bothered to bring it to me. 


Lincoln: 


Lincoln: It belonged to you, and so I had 
to bring it tonight. Good-day, Mrs. Brown. 
Mrs. Brown: Good-day, Mr. Lincoln. 

Lincoln has left, and Mrs. Brown is stand- 
ing in her door. 

Mrs. Brown: Well, I call that a very 
honest kind of man! Honest Abe would be 
a good name for him. I shall call him Hon- 
est Abe and tell others why I do so. 


As she goes in her door, the curtain 
closes. 


SCHOOL PUBLICITY 


THE PRINTED WORD GETS RESULTS 


Axel C. Jensen, Principal, Le Grand Union High School, Merced County 


| re too often perhaps, school ad- 
ministrators and such other school people 
as find it necessary to interpret educa- 
tional projects or issues to the public, 
fail to realize the “power of the printed 
word.” 

In Le Grand, adult night school re- 
ceived only passive interest a year ago. 
This year, prior to the actual beginning 
of an adult first aid class, a definite pub- 
licity program was outlined and used. 
The results were more than gratifying; 
47 persons enrolled for First Aid on 
the opening evening. 

A one-page mimeograph sheet was given 
wide distribution and put into the hands of 


patrons of the school. Five elementary schools 
as well as the high school served as con- 
venient distribution points. The opening 
paragraphs of the sheet were as follows: 


It May Be a Matter of Life or Death 


I. a person were bleeding profusely, could you 
stop his bleeding? 

If you found a person seriously injured in an acci- 
dent, would you know how to check him over for 
broken bones and know how to properly move him? 

If a person were seriously burned in your home, 
would you know what to do for him? 

If you were to find an unconscious person, would 
you know how to determine the cause and would 
you know what to do for that person? 

If you were to be present when a drowned indi- 
vidual was removed from the water, could you 
properly give artificial respiration? 


Unless you can answer ‘“Yes’’ to the above ques- 
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tions, YOU should take a standard course in First 
Aid the first time such a course is offered in your 
community. That opportunity is yours, right now 
here in Le Grand. A First Aid class is going to be 
offered in Le Grand Union High School in the 
form of a night class, arranged upon the evening 
most convenient for you. The class meets for the 
first time on Wednesday evening, at 7:30 at the 
high school. 

Le Grand has no doctor! Le Grand is nine miles 
from the nearest doctor and sixteen miles from the 
nearest hospital. Le Grand is a rural and a farming 
community. Many accidents occur in the home and 
on the farm. First Aid knowledge is seriously needed 
in a community such as ours. Every person needs 
to know what to do to properly care for his body 
at the time of an emergency. 


It should be a foregone conclusion, how- 
ever, that merely putting words into print 
is not enough. Printed material placed in 
the public's hands must present a definite 
challenge and must be readable. 

School publicity, whether we like it or not, 
must have spice, appeal and drive. 

Perhaps as school people we may weil 
take a timely hint from tke press. If we want 
results, the printed ~.ord is powerful—pro- 
viding we can give it headline appeal, pre- 
sent a challenge, make it readable, spice it 
a bit and give it driving power. 


¢ £2 


English in Action 


By J. C. Tressler, Richmond Hill High School, 
New York City, and H. H. Carter, Department of 
English, Indiana University. Volume One. 409 
pages; Volume Two. 587 pages. D. C. Heath and 
Company. 


Ties two volumes will further extend 
the usefulness and increase the adaptability 
of the Tressler English in Action Series. 
They are for school systems covering the 
English composition course in three years. 
Volume One is for the ninth year; Volume 
Two for the tenth and eleventh years, and 
for an additional year of elective work in 
schools which desire it. The special features 
which have combined to make Tressler’s 
English in Action universally adopted have 
been retained in this edition; the only dif- 
ference is in the rearrangement of material 
to fit a 3-year rather than a 4-year course. 

The books follow the recommendations 
of leading syllabi in their content and are 
noteworthy for their ample use of practice 
material. The latter includes pupil themes 
and examples wherever feasible. 


* * # 


San Diego Round Table 
San DIEGO State College Round Table, 


an annual educational conference, will meet 
May 6 and 7, Friday and Saturday. Dr. C. C. 
Trillingham, Los Angeles County assistant 
superintendent of schools, is the 1938 presi- 
dent. Last year Gardiner W. Spring, district 
superintendent of schools, Ontario, was pres- 
ident. 

Administrators, supervisors, and other 
educational leaders (not only from through- 
out Southern California but the state in gen- 
eral) are cordially welcome to the conference. 
—Raymond C. Perry, director of teacher 
training, San Diego State College, and see 
retary of the conference 
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HIGH SCHOOL SKI CLUB 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF SKIING AS A HIGH SCHOOL ACTIVITY 


Charles W. Shepherd, Faculty Adviser, Portola High School Ski Club, 
Portola, Plumas County 


“Skiing is not merely a schport— 
It is a vay of Life.” 
Otto Schniebs. 


Tix sport of skiing has undoubtedly 
attained an enviable position in the field 
of outdoor recreation. In growth of in- 
terest and participation it appears to be 
enjoying the attention that golf received 
a decade ago. Within the brief span of 
15 years.it has grown from an almost 
obscure pastime to its present status: 
where it is considered as a “major” 
sport in some of our institutions of 
higher learning. 

Although the impetus for its early 
development in this country came from 
some of our eastern colleges, the age 
of monopoly has long since passed. It 
is an activity over which no one group 
can claim possession unless it is the 
skiers themselves. 

On every hand, whether in the snow- 
bound areas or in the crowded cities, 
one can hear talk of skis, bindings, 
waxes, snow conditions, “christies,” vor- 
lage, and the rest of the jargon peculiar 
to this form of recreation. 

Every weekend during the winter 
season finds enthusiasts packing equip- 
ment into automobiles, stages, and 
trains, and journeying to the hills and 
mountains to enjoy this thoroughly 
wholesome and invigorating sport. 

It is not hard to appreciate the amaz- 
ing increase of interest in skiing when 
its features and potentialities are ex- 
amined. Of primary importance is the 
fact that the ski season comes at a time 
when, in many parts of our country, 
participation in most of the outdoor 
sports is impossible or at least greatly 
curtailed. 

Another factor of note is found in 
the saying that skiing is open to all 
those between the ages of 6 and 63. 
Skiing is not necessarily a competitive 
sport. The vast majority of those who 
take part have never entered formal 
competition and probably never will. 
The possibilities for achievement seem 
endless. A wide variety of techniques 
and terrain offer countless opportunities 
to try something new. 

One may find contentment on a nurs- 


A New Activity for High Schools 


ery slope practicing fundamentals, ad- 
vance to more difficult maneuvers, such 
as high-speed turns and field jumps, or 
take strenuous cross-country trips which 
test one’s skill as a skier and as a 
camper. Mountain climbing in winter 
awaits the most hardy and skillful. 

In the field of competition there are 
the langlauf, slalom, downhill, and 
jumping events. Throughout this whole 
gamut of ski experience there flows a 
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camaraderie which is difficult to find in 
almost all other sports. An interest in 
individual effort, a tolerance in failure, 
a pleasure in success, a joyous mirth in 
humorous situations, and a cooperative 
spirit which is most often found among 
those who genuinely love the out-of- 
doors, all tend for more wholesome de- 
velopment. 

If an activity can boast of these pos- 
sibilities it might well commend itself 
to the attention of those schools which 
are in a position to take advantage of 
them. With this in view the program 
of such an attempt in a California high 
school is set down. 


P. H. S. Ski Club Program 


Portola is situated in the Sierra Ne- 
vadas, near the source of the Feather 
River at an elevation of 4900 feet above 
sea-level. Relatively speaking, it is an 
isolated mountain community, the near- 
est town of comparable size being 38 
miles distant. It is 48 miles northwest 
of Reno, Nevada, and by road it is 90 
miles from the Norden-Soda Springs 
skiing area. 

Two years ago, when the writer 
joined the faculty of Portola Junior- 
Senior High School, there were only 
three members of the student body who 
regularly took advantage of the skiing 
facilities which the community and its 
environs offered. Such was the partici- 
pation by the students in a locale where 
poor snow conditions are the exception 
rather than the rule. 

This does not mean that there was a 
complete void of ski enthusiasts, but 
that the interest was not sufficiently 

(Please turn to Page 45) 


CTA HONOR SCHOOLS 


SCHOOL STAFFS 100% ENROLLED FOR 1938 IN CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION. FURTHER LISTS WILL APPEAR IN MARCH 


Southern Section 


Imperial County — Alamitos, Alamo, 
Andrade, Bard, Calexico: Hoffman, Rock- 
wood; Calipatria Elementary, *Elm, *Glamis, 
*Highline, Laguna, Meloland, Mesquite 
Lake, North End, *Palmetto, Rose, Silsbee, 
Trifolium, Westmorland. 

Los Angeles County—Alhambra: Emery 
Park, Ramona; Bellflower: Washington; 
Beverly Hills: Horace Mann; Burbank: Ad- 
ministrative Office, Emerson, Lincoln, Mc- 
Kinley; Carmenita, Citrus Union High 
School, Compton Elementary Schools, *Cor- 


nell, Downey Elementary, East Whittier, El 
Monte Union High School, Enterprise, Es- 
peranza, Garvey School District; Glendale: 
Hoover High School, Glendale High School, 
Balboa, Cerritos, Edison, Field, Franklin, 
La Crescenta, Marshall, Muir, Verdugo 
Woodlands, Home; Glendora Schools, Haw- 
thorne Schools, Hudson; Inglewood: Cen- 
tinella; Keppel Union, La Verne City, Mon- 
tebello School District, Palos Verdes Es- 
tates; Pasadena: Cleveland, Emerson, Grant, 
Hamilton, Lincoln, Linda Vista, McKinley, 


(Please turn to Page 43) 





A NEW TOOL 


THE MOTION PICTURE CAMERA IN HIGH SCHOOL 
Edith B. Frost, Instructor, Eagle Rock High School, Los Angeles 


Eaacuz ROCK High School of Los 
Angeles, California, under the leader- 
ship of Helen C. Babson, as principal, 
has found the 16 mm motion-picture 
camera and projector to be exceedingly 
valuable as a teaching tool, as a device 
for developing profitable leisure inter- 
ests, and as a stimulant of worthwhile 
character traits. 

The equipment itself is in the hands 
of the Graphic Arts Class, which is an 
outgrowth of the leisure interest activi- 
ties in the school. When students re- 
quested more motion-picture work, the 
Graphic Arts Class was organized to 
appeal to students of both the fine and 
practical arts areas. It is open to young 
men in the eleventh and twelfth grade 
levels, with an occasional tenth-grade 
student admitted, if, in the judgment of 
his guidance director, it seems particu- 
larly desirable. The enrollment is limited 
to make the best use of available equip- 
ment. 

From the membership of this class the 
official motion-picture camera crews of 
the school are selected. The training in 
composition, unique camera angles, 
technique of lighting, and appreciation 
of color values is definitely within the 
fine arts area. Having struggled to ob- 
tain these qualities in their pictures, 
these students are more alert and more 
appreciative of them in related fields of 
art and in the commercial entertainment 
film. Training in operating the camera, 
projector, editor, and other equipment 
falls within the practical arts field. 

Another aspect of the class is the very 


Useful training in film technique 


definite character training which, al- 
though incidental to the factual con- 
tent of the course, is fundamental to its 
operation. Since the equipment is pre- 
cision-built and expensive, the operation 
of camera, projector and editor is a 
trust, not to be taken lightly. Film stock 
is also expensive and great care must be 
taken by the camera crew in the com- 
position, lighting, and focus of every 
foot of film shot. 


Membership in the camera crew also 
entails a measure of self-sacrifice. One 
can’t participate in an activity and 
make a picture of it at the same time, 
but once a responsibility has been as- 
sumed it must be carried to a con- 
clusion. It is looked upon both as an 
honor and as a service to the school. 
Another delightful phase of this class 
from the teacher’s standpoint is that the 
barrier of the teacher's desk disappears in 
the making of a picture. Teacher and 
student with mutual respect for each 


other’s abilities and knowledge, work 
together to achieve a successful picture. 


Cooperative Social Service 


Similarly the student projectionists 
are at the service of all instructors of the 
school. These young men bring the port- 
able screen, projector, and film to any 
classroom and relieve the instructor of 
all mechanical responsibilities. In so do- 
ing they exemplify one of the objectives 
of the school — an attitude of social 
sensitivity and helpfulness. The class in- 
structor orders film from the Los An- 
geles Visual Education Section for all 
learning areas. Teachers are notified in 
advance of the arrival of the motion 
pictures and they, in turn, indicate the 
day, period, and room in which they 
wish the film projected. Boys from the 
Graphic Arts class are then assigned to 
project in rotation so that an equal op- 
portunity may be afforded to all. 

Mention has been made of our campus’ 
made film. The senior class of *37 made use 
of the motion-picture camera to get a pic- 
torial record of their outstanding scholastic, 
athletic, and social activities. These, al- 
though made throughout the school year 


were not exhibited until class day when they 
proved delightful and significant entertain- 
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Labels for an Early California history film 


ment. Their real value, however, will be for 
the alumnae in years to come. So enjoyable 
was this motion-picture that the class of 38 
has set aside a part of their class dues to de- 
fray the expense of film. 


Throughout the year motion-pictures are 
made of all seasonal athletic sports and pro- 
jected for the coach. In this way errors of 
form can be pointed out and suggestions for 
improvement made. There is no chance for 
argument with a picture projected on the 
screen. 


Our self-government body find they have 
no difficulty in obtaining cooperation from 
the student body at large if they realize the 
necessity for a ruling. Therefore the camera 
crew made a “Safety” film showing the 
hazards of disregarding school safety rules. 
A single showing of this film was more con- 
vincing than all the verbal appeals. 


To serve an art class studying flower ar- 
rangements, the camera crew went to a local 
florists and made a color film study showing 
proper arrangement of different types of 
flowers. 


This use of the camera crew to make films 
for classroom use has been most profitable. 
A biology class wished to study a unit on 
date cultivation but could find little avail- 
able material. The Graphic Arts instructor 
took the camera crew 150 miles south of Los 
Angeles into the Imperial Valley, where 
they made a motion-picture of date gardens 
in various stages of cultivation. A complete 
story of date culture was made in 120 feet 
of film for introductory purposes or for use 
in elementary and junior high school levels. 
Since that time, the camera crew has made 
two additional trips to Imperial Valley to 
make more detailed pictures of highly spe- 
cialized techniques of date cultivation. These 
are for use in biology classes. So interested 
did the class become that one member did 
highly creditable research and compiled a 
study guide to accompany the film. 


Thus many educational experiences other- 
wise restricted to a very few can, by the use 
of motion-picture apparatus, be shared not 
only by members of a whole class, but by all 
future classes interested in the same problem, 
for film properly cared for lasts indefinitely. 
The camera lens has put a new zest into the 
classroom and opened new avenues of service 
to students interested in graphic arts. 
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ACTIVITIES FOR TEACHERS 


AN ACTIVITY PROGRAM FOR TEACHERS 


A. H. Horrall, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, San Jose 


Mhcu has been said and written 
about activities for children. Teachers 
enroll in summer-school classes to learn 
how to conduct an activity program 
but, quite frequently, the class instruc. 
tor demonstrates only two types of ac- 
tivity, lecturing and examining! 

The teacher is told that lecturing 
should be used only on rare occasions 
and that examining should be used only 
as a “check” when a section of the work 
has been completed. Hence, the instruc’ 
tor’s demonstration of classroom tech- 
nique has very little value for the 
teacher. 

She is constantly reminded of the old 
saying “do as I say, not as I do.” Ina 
college classroom situation of this type, 
the “student” participates in three major 
kinds of activity, reading book and 
chapter assignments, listening to lec- 
tures, and writing notes and examina- 
tions. 

During the past summer, an attempt 
was made in teaching two classes at San 
Jose State College entitled Modern 
Methods of Teaching (that enrolled 
approximately 60 experienced teachers 
in each class) to provide opportunity 
for the members of the class to see and 
participate in many activities that might 
have practical values for them. 

An annotated bibliography of 30 ref- 
erences was distributed with instruc- 
tions to read only those that seemed 
valuable to the individual. The groups 
were told there would be no examina- 
tion on their readings. Certain refer- 
ences were starred for those persons 
who had no experiences with an activity 
program. 

At the first meetings of the groups ques- 
tions were listed that members of the classes 
wanted answered during the six-weeks ses- 
sion. During the first three weeks the in- 
structor discussed the philosophy and values 
of an activity program. Some of the ques- 
tions, that had been asked the first day, were 
answered by the instructor, but many of 
them were answered through individual ref- 
erence reading and some, of course, were 
never satisfactorily answered. One class 
period each week was spent in observing 
at the Demonstration School. The program 
was arranged so that the classes had oppor- 
tunity to see teachers and children at work 
in all grades from first through sixth. 

As the work progressed, many of the pos- 





sibilities in developing units of work were 
discussed. Outlines were distributed that had 
been used by San Jose elementary teachers 
in reporting units they had developed. Mem- 
bers of the two classes used the outline as 
an aid in putting into writing the activities 
they might carry on in their classrooms dur- 
ing the coming semester. Most of them knew 
their assignments and were familiar with the 
types of children with which they would 
work. 

Included in this outline were such general 
headings as Statistical Information About 
the Group, Working Program, Possible Ap- 
proaches, Content (including Discussions, 
Organization of Material, Creative Experi- 
ences, Appreciation Experiences, Objective 
Measurements, Culminating Activities, Pos- 
sible Outcomes), Construction Material, 
Visual Aids, Teachers Bibliography, and 
Childrens Bibliography. 

The preparation of this outline gave each 
person an opportunity to adapt to her own 
needs the suggestions made through reading, 
listening to and participating in discussion, 
and observing. She had something tangible 
to take to her classroom, the value of the 
materials developed in this way depended 
largely on the thought and effort used by 
each individual. 

In order to demonstrate the real values 
of an activity program, the last three weeks 
were spent in developing a unit of work on 
an adult level. One group chose as their unit 
for study World People in the News, the 
other chose The History of Homes. 

In order to launch these units so that they 
would catch the interest of all members of 
the groups immediately, the instructor ar- 
ranged field trips. The group that had chosen 
World People in the News visited the local 
radio station and watched a news broadcast. 
After the broadcast, the radio editor was 
interviewed by the group. Such questions 
as “why are some names always news?”, 
“how do you select items for the broadcast?”, 
“what individual holds first rank in world 
news?” were asked. 


The History of Homes 


The History of Homes group visited an 
old adobe dwelling that had been erected 
during the time the Santa Clara Mission was 
being built. This was one of the oldest build- 
ings in the community and had been pre- 
served by the Santa Clara Womens Club. A 
guide explained the construction and early 
history as well as some of the traditions of 
the old adobe. 

During the discussion of what types of 
activities might be carried on in developing 
each unit, lists were made from which each 
person chose two types of activities in which 
she desired to participate. 

Here are some of the activities carried on 
individually or by committees in the study 
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of the History of Homes. A “beauty table” 
was placed in the classroom and a new flower 
arrangement displayed on the table each day. 
A city art supervisor spoke to the class on 
Influences of Other Countries on the Ameri- 
can Home. A committee visited the home of 
Pedro Lemos, in Palo Alto, then described, 
with the assistance of wall diagrams, this 
beautiful Spanish dwelling. 

Several persons wrote original poems 
about homes, while others collected all the 
poems about homes they could find. One 
committee prepared an exhibit of building 
materials, roofing, tile, building board, in- 
sulating materials, and draperies. Three. per- 
sons collected pictures illustrating the vari- 
ous types of landscaping and explained how 
much of our modern landscaping originated 
many years ago, some dating back to the 
hanging gardens of Babylon. 


The Old Mission Homes 


A report was given on migratory homes 
and how they influence and are influenced 
by various communities of California. Pic- 
torial maps were made that showed the types 
of homes used in various parts of the United 
States. One committee planned and com- 
pleted a trip to San Juan Bautista, 50 miles 
distant, to see some of the earliest California 
homes and to visit the old San Juan Bautista 
Mission. How to read and understand blue- 
prints was demonstrated by one committee; 
they also distributed copies of floor plans 
issued by the FHA. 

A music committee sang and played clas- 
sical, semi-classical and jazz “home” songs. 
(A piano had been moved into the class- 
room at the beginning of the fourth week.) 
The group enjoyed phonograph records of 
chamber music. 

Those who chose World People in the 
News participated in many activities similar 
to those used by the other group. Some 
unique activities of the second group in- 
cluded the preparation of a bulletin board 
with daily change of clippings; a panel dis- 
cussion on Is Franco responsible for the con- 
tinuance of the Spanish War?; a biography 
of George Gershwin and the playing of sev- 
eral of his compositions; reading some of 
Kagawa’s poems; a display of copies of Diego 
Rivera’s murals; and an original dramatiza- 
tion. 

The enthusiasm of both groups demon- 
strated to those members, who were rather 
skeptical at first, that an “activity approach” 
may be fascinating and instructive, and that 
it usually interests the individual to the ex- 
tent that he wants to do much more than 
is required of him. 

A list of types of activities in which the 
groups participated during the six weeks 
included: listening to lectures and discus- 
sions, reading reference and unit material, 
observing children and classroom teachers, 
compiling material for use in own classroom, 
organizing, developing and participating in 
many types of individual and group activities 
on an adult level. The usual examining ac- 
tivity seemed unnecessary to the instructor, 
so it was eliminated. 


SPEECH MECHANISM 


A DISCUSSION OF THE SPEECH MECHANISM — ITS CONSTRUCTION AND 
FUNCTIONING, THE SOUNDS OF ENGLISH, AND A SELECTED 
BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR CLASSROOM-TEACHER USE 


Joseph Burton Vasche, Oakdale Union High School, Stanislaus County 


“The average person talks in a week what would be, if it were 
printed, a volume of 250 pages. In fifty years this conversation 
would make a library of 2,600 volumes.”—J. C. Tressler. 


Basic to the school’s attempt to 
develop either good speech habits within 
its students or to correct defects which 
they might be found to possess is a 
definite understanding upon the part of 
the teacher of the physiology and the 
functioning of the speech mechanism. 

Instead of consisting solely of the 
tongue, as is commonly assumed not 
only by students and parents but by 
some teachers as well, the voice, or more 
appropriately, “the speech mechanism,” 
is a complicated mechanism, made up of 
many distinct body parts, and governed 
in its movements by certain exact natu- 
ral laws. 

Among the more important body 
parts which are significant factors in 
man’s speech process are the following: 

1. The nasal, mouth, and throat 
cavities, the windpipe, the chest and 
lungs, the diaphragm and the intercos- 
tals or rib muscles, together form ma- 
chinery of the breathing or respiratory 
process, which provides the physical 
stimulation leading to speech. 

2. The larynx or the voice box, 
more commonly referred to as the 
“adam's apple,” situated on the top ex- 
tremity of the trachea or windpipe, 
forms the chamber in which the tones 
of speech are initiated by the blasts of 
air expelled from the lungs. 

This organ is a small, delicate one, 
triangular in shape, consisting of the 
vocal chords and the various minute 
cartilages and muscles which protect 
and assist them in their work. The vocal 
chords are two narrow ligaments which 
lie horizontally across the voice box. 
As expired blasts of air pass over the 
chords, vibrations occur, which produce 
vocal tones. 

3. The mouth as a chamber, and the 
various parts comprising it, including 
the jaws, lips, gums, teeth, tonque, the 
hard palate or the roof of the mouth, 
and the soft palate or the appendage 
which is suspended from the throat 
opening in the rear of the mouth, are 


the organs of articulation, which receive 
tones initiated in the larynx and by 
making various modifications of the 
shape of the mouth and the positions 
of the various parts of the mouth pro- 
duce them into the various speech 
sounds. 

4. The pharynx or throat cavity, the 
mouth, the nasal cavities, the sinuses, 
and the bony structure of the skull 
serve as resonators which by amplifica- 
tion determine the qualities of the final 
speech sounds. 

5. The brain which initiates all im- 
pulses to speak and which governs all 
uses of the mechanism. 

In brief, then, the speech mechanism 
functions in this way—the exhaled air, 
passing from the lungs, flows upward 
through the trachea or windpipe into 
the larynx or voice box. Here, as the 
brain wills, the vocal chords tighten and 
as the air passes over them vibrations 
occur to produce speech tones. These 
tones are then articulated and amplified 
into finished speech sounds by the throat 
or pharyngeal cavity, the mouth and all 
of its various parts, the nasal cavity and 
the bony structure of the skull. 

It is well to remember that the effec- 
tive voice possesses certain definite all- 
important characteristics, all of which 
are based upon proper use of the speech 
mechanism : 

1. The good voice is audible: 

2. The effective voice is flexible and has 

good range; 

3. The pleasing voice is clear and reso- 

nant; and 

4. The good voice is sympathetic. 

The teacher will early realize that 
much of the difficulty which students 
experience in developing good voice 
qualities is due to inferior breathing 
habits. If a student learns to breathe 
from the diaphragm his troubles, in this 
connection at least, will be over. 

In diaphragmatic breathing, one’s 
lungs are filled to capacity, which causes 
the diaphragm to push outward and 
down. As exhalations occur for the vari- 
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ous speech sounds, the air is gradually 
passed upward from the lungs, which 
accordingly causes the diaphragm to 
contract to its relaxed position. The 
action of the diaphragm may be tested 
by the student’s placing his right hand 
firmly over the abdominal region di- 
rectly below the solar plexus and noting 
the outward movement of the muscle as 
he inhales and the inward movement 
as he exhales. 

Once the student has mastered dia- 
phragmatic breathing, he will experience 
little difficulty in realizing a voice which 
possesses each of the previously-men- 
tioned characteristics. The speech proc- 
ess will be a far pleasanter one, for in- 
stead of the impure and unpleasant 
tones which come from strained neck 
and throat breathing, the diaphragm 
will supply the student with power 
necessary to fulfill vocal needs. 

It is interesting to note that if one 
breathes correctly in speech he will not 
experience such troublesome ailments as 
hoarseness, shrillness, sore throat, or loss 
of voice. 

Good posture and good physical 
health are the first essentials to dia- 
phragmatic breathing. Insist that the 
student stand erectly, for it is impos- 
sible to breathe in this correct manner 
if one’s stance is faulty. 


II. 


The speech-conscious individual is 
not concerned with the 26 letters which 
comprise the English alphabet, but 
rather he is concerned with the nearly 
twice that number of sounds which are 
used in conversation. For that reason, 
then, should the teacher be interested 
in the science of Phonetics which teaches 
speech sounds and their symbols. 

The International Phonetic Alphabet 
does not use the symbols which are used 
in our everyday writing—the 26 letters 
in the English alphabet—instead it has 
a separate symbol for every separate 
sound, of which there are approximately 
50. This enables the student who knows 
the alphabet to learn correctly his pro- 
nunciations, and accordingly to develop 
habits which will be reflected to advan- 
tage in his speaking. References in the 
field of phonetics are included in the 
bibliography at the close of this article. 

‘Speech sounds are of two general 
types—vowels and consonants. 

A vowel differs from a consonant in 
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that a vowel is a voiced sound made with 
the tone passage open and free from ob- 
struction, while a consonant is a sound made 
with the tone passage obstructed, which does 
not permit it free passage through the mouth. 
Some consonants, as will be noted later, are 
voiced, while others are voiceless. 

The various organs of the speech mecha- 
nism, through their positions and movements, 
determine exactly what each sound shall be. 
As the student will early discover, there is 
one and just one way to make each sound 
correctly; he will find that even a slight 
modification will change the sound materially. 
It is important, then, that he be taught the 
various vowels and the various consonants 
in a careful manner. 

In the formation of each vowel sound the 
position of the tongue, the spacing of the 
teeth, and the shape of the lips are important 
factors. The teacher by careful study of her 
own mechanism as she makes the sounds in 
practice, supplemented by assistance secured 
from reference reading, will provide her 
with an understanding sufficient to meet her 
teaching needs. 

The important vowels are those which 
appear as initial sounds in the following 
words. 


1. eve 10. author 
2. it 11. orb 

3. ate 12. among 
4. end 13. urn 

5. air 14. up 

6. at 15. obey 
7. ask 16. oak 

8. arm 17. book 
9. odd 18. ooze 


Closely related to the vowels are the 
diphthongs, or those double sounds which 
begin as one vowel and glide into another. 
Among the more important of the diphthongs 
are those found in day, die, go, boy, and 
now. : 

Consonants are of several distinct types. 
Those consonants which are made in the 
mouth are termed “oral” consonants, while 
those which are made in the nose are termed 
“nasal” consonants. Oral consonants are 
either plosives or continuants, and either 
breathed or voiced, while nasal consonants 
are always voiced continuants. 

As is the case with the vowel sounds, the 
various speech organs are important factors 
in the formation of the consonant sounds. 
It is interesting to note that every breathed 
consonant, except h, has a corresponding 
voiced consonant. 

The consonant sounds in the language 
are the following: 


PLOSIVES: 
P is breathed, while B is voiced 
T is breathed, while D is voiced 
K is breathed, while G is voiced 


CONTINUANTS: 
WH is breathed, while W is voiced 
F is breathed, while V is voiced 
TH (as in thin) is breathed; TH (as 
in their) is voiced 
SH is breathed, while ZH is voiced 
S is breathed, while Z is voiced 





Initial and final R sounds voiced 
H is breathed. 

NASALS: M, N, NG. 

Breathed consonants may be felt by plac- 
ing the hand before the mouth as they are 
being made, while vibrations of voiced con- 
sonants may be noted by placing the fore- 
fingers on the larynx (adam's apple) or on 
the side of the nose. 


III. 


Interested classroom teachers will find it 
profitable to analyze the contents of any 
several of the splendid publications available 
in the field of speech development. Recom- 
mended books include the following: 

1. Avery, Elizabeth; Dorsey, Jane; and 
Sickels, Vera A. FIRST PRINCIPLES OF 
SPEECH TRAINING. D. Appleton Com- 
pany, New York, 1930, 518 pp. 

An outstanding basic reference in princi- 
ples of speech instruction, with splendid ex- 
ercises upon voice materials. 

2. Avery, Elizabeth, and Coffin, Isabelle 
P. SELF- EXPRESSION IN SPEECH. D. 
Appleton Company, New York, 1933, 334 
pp. 

Presents in somewhat more elementary 
and simplified form the materials and prin- 
ciples of speech instruction brought out in 
the foregoing book. 

3. Barrows, Sarah T. AN INTRODUC- 
TION TO THE PHONETIC ALPHA- 








Discovering Our World 


DISCOVERING OUR WORLD, BOOK ONE 
(Basic Studies in Science Series), by Wilbur L. 
Beauchamp, Mary Melrose, Glenn O. Blough. 
Scott, Foresman and Company. 


Etementary science is gaining mo- 
mentum daily. This attractive book (288 
pages) by three outstandingly successful 
science educators should give impetus to the 
movement. It is the first in a new series for 
middle grades. 

The content — carefully graded — covers 
biological and physical science, including 
units on how living things grow, why living 
things need air and water, how the human 
machine works, why we have day and night, 
what makes things move, how magnets 
work, etc. 

A careful analysis of the units shows that 
in following through the textbook develop- 
ment and carrying on the simple experi- 
ments and activities suggested, children will 
get actual practice in scientific thinking and 
the scientific method. 

There are many excellent illustrations— 
photographs in full color, drawings, dia- 
grams, etc.—which are striking evidence of 
the extent to whigh well-chosen visual ma- 
terials can contribute to understanding. 

Books Two and Three in this series, as 
well as books for junior high school, are 
promised for the near future. The primary- 
grade unit — Science Stories, Books One, 
Two, and Three — is already widely used. 
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BET: ANALYSIS OF THE SPOKEN 
WORD. Expression Company, Boston, 1930, 
57 pp. 

A highly-recommended guide to the sound 
alphabet, presenting symbols of the Inter- 
national Phonetic Alphabet, and splendid 
drill materials. 

4. Barrows, Sarah T., and Pierce, Anne 
E. THE VOICE AND HOW TO USE 
IT: WITH EXERCISES FOR TONE AND 
ARTICULATION. Expression Company, 
Boston, 1933, 172 pp. 

A comprehensive guide to voice develop- 
ment, containing well-selected exercises of 
most used types. 

5. Bennett, Rodney. THE PLAY WAY 
OF SPEECH TRAINING. Evans Brothers, 
London, 1930, 143 pp. 

A reference for use with younger-student 
groups. 

6. Davis, Mrs. Estelle H., and Mammen, 
Edward W. THE SPOKEN WORD IN 
ART AND LIFE. Prentice-Hall, New York, 
1935, 512 pp. 

A reference containing good materials in 
voice, speech, and elocution. 

7. DeLaguna, Mrs. Grace M. SPEECH, 
ITS FUNCTION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Yale University Press; New Haven, 1927, 
363 pp. 

A treatise dealing with all aspects of 
speech development. 

8. Gough, Harry B., and others. EF- 
FECTIVE SPEECH. Harpers and Brothers, 
New York, 1930, 572 pp. 

A textbook for beginners in speech, con- 
taining good material upon voice. 

9. Judson, Lyman S., and Weaver, An- 
drew T. BASIC SPEECH AND VOICE 
SCIENCE. College Typing Co., Madison, 
Wisconsin, 1933, 218 pp. 

A mimeographed outline presenting basic 
voice materials. 

10. Kane, E. A. YOUR SPEECH. Dow- 
bleday-Doran, Garden City, New York, 
1931. 

A series of maps depicting physiology and 
functioning of speech mechanism. 

11. Lawton, Sherman P. RADIO 
SPEECH. Expression Company, Boston, 
1932, 453 pp. 

A guide to successful radio speaking, con- 
taining practical materials on voice. 

12. Mulgrave, Dorothy Irene. SPEECH 
FOR THE CLASSROOM TEACHER. 
Prentice-Hall, New York, 1936, 398 pp. 

A valuable guide for the classroom teacher 
who is interested in development of either 
her own, or students’, voice. Good practical 
explanations. 

13. Ogg, Helen L., and Immel, Ray K. 
SPEECH IMPROVEMENT: A MANUAL 
FOR A FUNDAMENTALS COURSE. 
F. S. Crofts and Co., New York, 1936. 

A course on training in the use of speech 
as a social tool on the conversation level. 

14. O'Niel, James M., and Weaver, An- 
drew T. THE ELEMENTS OF SPEECH— 
REVISED EDITION. Longmans Green and 
Co., New York, 1933, 534 pp. 

A foundation textbook in basic elements 
of speech, including good materials on voice. 





PRIMARY MURALS 


A TYPE OF CREATIVE ART WORK DONE BY FIRST, SECOND, AND 
THIRD GRADES 


Maud R. Obarr, Teacher, Prairie Center School, Tulare County 


Ou primary children were so 
happy when we went on an adven- 
ture and agreed to do creative art work. 
All of the fine patterns and the faithful 
hectograph were given a well-earned 
vacation. 

Children were encouraged to look 
into their mental art collections and to 
give the group something of their own 
creation. Many delightful and unex- 
pected results were realized. 


Materials 


1. Paints—A great variety of mediums 
were used in executing our work, but the 
materials which the children enjoyed most 
were the cold-water paints. This type of 
paint is known by various commercial names 
such as: alabastine, calsomine, or dry-powder 
art colors. The dry powder from which the 
paint is mixed may be purchased in one- 
pound containers which have convenient 
pouring-spouts. One container of each color 
(red, orange, yellow, green, blue, purple, 
black, white, brown, and gray) should be 
purchased. Attempts to combine two colors 
of dry powder paint to make a third color 
(as red and yellow to produce orange) have 
proved very disappointing. 

2. Containers—Medium-sized salad jars 
with screw tops are very satisfactory con- 
tainers in which the paint may be mixed. 
The various colors of paint may easily be 
recognized by the children through the glass 
jars, 

3, Brushes—A good many brushes of 
various sizes and shapes are needed for doing 
the painting. Flat brushes with twelve-inch 
handles, and with bristles one inch long and 
three-fourths of an inch wide, are very use- 
ful. Large, round, pointed brushes with 
twelve-inch handles and bristles one inch 
long are especially good. Water-color brushes 
of various types are also important in large, 
medium, and small sizes. We used a variety 
of brushes for each separate color. 

4. Paper—Excellent papers for this type 
of work are: unprinted newspaper, wrapping 
paper, or raisin trays. The unprinted news 
may be purchased in large pads or rolls. 
Medium-weight wrapping paper may be used 
for the murals, and raisin trays for indi- 
vidual work. When work of this type is 
being done, whether by one individual child, 
or by a group of children, the paper should 
be placed within the eye level of the pupils. 
When a group is creating a mural, frieze, 
or a border, the long strip of paper may be 
thumb-tacked along the upper molding of 
the blackboard. In this way the blackboard 
furnishes a smooth background for the paper 
on which the painting is to be done. For 


individual work, smaller pieces of paper are 
tacked on the art easels. 


Execution 


When beginning a large piece of group 
work the use of lines is encouraged in order 
to establish unity and to promote organiza- 
tion. Charcoal is useful for making outlines, 
but common blackboard chalk proves fully 
as satisfactory, particularly on darker paper. 
The children may use the blackboard erasers 
to rub out the lines which are not as they 
wish. 

Preparation and Use of Paints 


When mixing the powder and water, 
enough water should be added to make an 
ordinary thick, smooth paste about the con- 
sistency of rich cream. We use small wooden 
paddles or spoons for mixing. (The paint 
washes off very easily in cold water.) Work 
out all bubbles and lumps, and when the 
mixture is smooth, screw the lids tightly on 
the jars, and arrange the jars on a shelf 
until the children are ready to use the paint. 
With the aid of patient guidance and direc- 
tion, small children will mix the paints for 
their own use. They enjoy doing it. 

If darker shades are desired, add more 
powder; if lighter values are needed, add a 
small amount of water. Very dainty tints may 
be made by putting a few drops of a color, 
which has been previously mixed with water, 
into some white liquid paint. In this way 
we produced delicate pink, light blue, laven- 
der, nile green, etc. 

Milk or glue may be added to the paints, 
if desired, for greater smoothness and adher- 
ing quality. However, paints which are thor- 
oughly mixed and used when fresh give very 
excellent results without any added ma- 
terials, 

A long bench is useful when arranging 
the paints and brushes to be used by the 
children. Each lid may be used as a tray 
upon which to lay the wet brushes. When 
the materials are well arranged on a low 
bench, the children work with care, and 
seldom have any difficulty in using the paint. 


Geography in the elementary and secon- 
dary curricula (professional paper No. 5 of 
National Council of Geography Teachers) 
may be obtained gratis from Floyd F. Cun- 
ningham, secretary of the council, at State 
Teachers College, Florence, Alabama. 

This bulletin has been enthusiastically re- 
ceived by specialists in the field of geographic 
education as well as by those interested in 
the general improvement of education. 

Californians on the board of directors of 
the national council are Jehiel S. Davis, 
Van Nuys High School, and Ida May 
Shrode, Pasadena Junior College. 
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We arrange the paint jars in a long line in 
order that all of the colors may be reached 
easily. 

Use the brushes rather dry, scraping all 
the dripping paint off on the edges of the 
jars before transferring the paint-filled brush 
to the paper for work. 

Primary children should be directed to 
begin at the top of the outline and work 
down, thereby avoiding any dripping of 
paint on the completed work. Encourage 
freedom when filling in spaces. Technique 
is of little importance in this type of crea- 
tive art work. A clear, clean “once over” 
with a paint-filled brush gives best, results. 


Participation of Pupil 

Since this work is primarily creative, the 
children must be full of the subject, and 
must have something definitely planned be- 
fore they go to the easel or the board for 
work. Readings, discussion, studies of art 
units, dramatization, constructive experiences, 
individual drawing, and original stories tend 
to fill the children’s minds with rich sources 
from which their own imaginations will freely 
recreate or produce new offerings. 

In group work each child may have a very 
real part. The pupils who excel in drawing 
may direct the outlines, those who are good 
in color work may lead in discussions and 
choice of colors; those who have special abil- 
ities in leadership may direct small groups 
in any particular lines of interest. All pupils 
must be happy and successful participants 
in the class or group offering. 


Teacher Participation 


The teacher should suggest and direct, but 
as far as is possible, allow the pupils the full 
play of their imaginations and the execution 
of their own ideas. Commend when possible, 
and hold excellent work as the example of 
the goal for each pupil. The slow, timid, or 
backward pupil should be inspired to find his 
best ability for helping the group in the unit 
of work. 

Cleaning Up 

Encourage pupils to organize for cleaning 
up as well as for executing the art produc- 
tion. A number of pupils may cap the paint 
jars and put them away for future use; others 
may wash the brushes thoroughly and place 
them carefully in a jar or other holder, 
pointing them and standing them on their 
handles. Some of the children may need to 
clean paint spots from the work bench or 
the floor. Pupils derive pleasure and pride 
from the cleaning and putting away of all 
materials which were used. It is well to have 
them count out and count in all of the vari- 
ous supplies. 


Evaluation of Work 

When the mural is finished, or as it pro- 
gresses, have an open discussion; a period 
of frank comment by the children. These 
periods are very revealing. Pupils may view 
the work from the opposite side of the room 
to gain a clearer idea of proportions and 
perspective of the whole rather than of the 
small part which is directly in front of 
them. Very young children will make the 
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most thoughtful and surprising, as well as 
helpful, suggestions. 


Social Benefits 


No greater opportunity for social relations 
is offered in a school room than the produc- 
ing of an “activity mural” affords. Pupils 
have opportunity for cooperation, self-expres- 
sion, discussions, experimenting, self-control, 
execution of personal ideas, inspiration, con- 
ceptions of real beauty, acts of kindness, 
courtesy, consideration, and when the work 
is complete, a thrill of pride in their own 
creative art work. 


References 
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Edna B. Liek 
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Hawaii, Isles of Enchantment, is a lovely 
new volume by Clifford Gessler, whose earlier 
book, Road My Body Goes, achieved a na- 
tional audience. Published by Appleton- 
Century, this handsome, large volume of 400 
pages is charmingly and generously illus- 
trated by E. H. Suydum. Delightfully written 
and with alluring pictures, the book repre- 
sents perfect collaboration between author 
and artist. 


Two Snapshots 


Lota E. Blythe, Teacher of English, Julia C. 
Lathrop Junior High School, Santa Ana, 
Orange County 


I. He’d Never Seen a Circus 


Havent you ever seen a circus, Solio?” 

The class was frankly incredulous. There 
had been a circus in town just last fall. 
School had been dismissed in the afternoon 
so that every one might, at least, look at the 
tents and the animals. They couldn't believe 
that Solio hadn't been an onlooker, if not a 
participant of the “gorgeous, glittering spec- 
tacle.” 

“No,” Solio shrugged, and looked blankly 
out of the window. He seemed indifferent, 
but I knew that he wasn't. We had been dis- 
cussing animals, and the circus, preparatory 
to writing stories. It had seemed a happily- 
chosen subject, arising from a newspaper 


account of an elephant that had broken his 
leg-chains and escaped. 

Now, here was Solio, who had never seen 
a circus! 

I tried, every way that I knew, to make 
him a member of the group. So did the class. 
Pictures of lions, of zebras, of elephants, 
were found in books and brought forward. 

Solio was polite. They were “fonny”— 
these animals, but they were only pictures. 
I realized that. The zebras stripes were evi- 
dent, the elephants hides might be inches 
thick. True, no doubt. He accepted our 
statements courteously, but he just didn’t 
know about circuses. How could he write, 
then? 

Returning to his social studies book, Solio 
was unhappy. Of course he was. I planned 
to take him to the next circus, if it were my 
last good deed. 

“Mees Black.’ His eyes were shining. He 
came forward, holding open his book to the 
picture of a water-buffalo. It had reminded 
him of something. 

“El toro! The bull! I will write about the 
bull fight? My father has been in Mexico, 
and tell me! He see heem wan time!” 


II. The Full Stop 


Cone. the full stop!” 


Many times I have longed to shout that 
at a junior high school student who has been 
working his way through a series of run-on 
sentences. 

To the average junior high student, there 
is no full stop. He must be cajoled and per- 
suaded into the use of correctly-placed 
periods, both in his written and in his spoken 
English. 

This, then, has been one of my greatest 
problems in the teaching of grammar and 
composition. When and where is a sentence? 
No doubt, in the student’s mind, the ques- 
tion, “Why is a sentence,” also clamors for 
an answer. 

How to establish a sentence sense? That 
is the problem of every seventh grade English 
teacher. Let everything else go. Parts of 
speech, spelling, language—everything—ex- 
cept the sentence idea. That sounds fairly 
easy, and not too complicated. To us, any- 
way. To English teachers. But how to con- 
vince Johnny, whose father and mother and 
brothers and sisters have never, never used 
the full stop—oral, or written—is another 
matter. 

Create the need for a complete stop. Find 
an interest that fairly pants for a period! 
Very well. We will try. Traffic stops, base- 
ball stops, stops for breath. All very plaus- 
ible, and, apparently, accepted by Johnny. 

We can hardly wait for the next paper, 
for the next two-minute talk. Has our labor 
born fruit? Will the interest have created 
the need? 

“And then my father he sez to the guy, 
‘oh, yeah, and so what?’ But the guy’s already 
went and so my father he comes back in and 
sez, ‘now you kids——!" 

Oh, well. Perhaps we were wrong. Perhaps 
if Johnny had stopped he would never have 
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started again. There we would have been 
with another “Lady or the Tiger” situation. 
Perhaps, after all, the best policy with 
Johnny is a non-stop program. 


Vitalizing Physiology 


Robert Morrell Kehoe, Grant High School, 
North Sacramento 


Tere is no course in the high school 
program more suitable to the use of indi- 
vidual semester projects than physiology or 
hygiene. There is certainly no study in which 
the projects can be made as vital and inter- 
esting to the student. 

At Grant High School this term remark- 
able co-operation has been secured from 
students working on the following type of 
projects: What Training Does for the Ath- 
lete; Broken Bone Cases at Sutter Hospital; 
Heart Disease in Sacramento County During 
Ten-Year Periods; First Aid to the Injured 
Athlete at Grant; First Aid on the Sacra- 
mento Highway; and other reports of a 
similar nature. 

It is to be noted that the type of reports 
indicated involve initiative and perseverance 
in the gathering of data, and skill in pre- 
paring it in final form. 

This final form of presentation may be 
written as a report or presented orally ac- 
cording to the desire of the student con- 
cerned. If written, it is made available for 
examination by members of the class during 
study-period. 

In conclusion the project system intro- 
duces into the high school certain advantages 
hitherto confined to the college program. 


* * * 


Institute for Propaganda Analysis is a 
non-profit corporation organized for scien- 
tific research in methods used by propagan- 
dists in influencing public opinion. 

The board of advisers includes Dr. Charles 
A. Beard and 14 other nationally-known 
university leaders. The Institute issues a 
monthly letter, $2.00 per year. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the Institute for Prop- 
aganda Analysis, 132 Morningside Drive, 
New York City. 


* * #* 


A recent issue of Morgan Hill Times, 
Santa Clara County, has a good editorial 
commenting upon the peak enrollment at 
Live Oak Union High School, of which 
George S. Pine is principal. With a present 
enrollment of 310 pupils, the increase is 
more than 83% over 1927. The district is 
considering the urgent problems of providing 
the sorely-needed additional classrooms, 
equipment and teachers. 


* * #*# 


San Jose News commends the plan to em- 
ploy a teacher in the detention home there 
to help the children who are lodged in the 
home to carry on their school work. 





CLASSROOM TEACHERS DEPARTMENT 
Official Department C. T. A. Classroom Teachers Departments 


Central Section 


Cama SECTION, Department 
of Classroom Teachers, was organized 
a little over a year ago. The executive 
board, consisting of officers and repre- 
sentatives elected from each institute 


group, has held three meetings. 

When the department was organized in 
Fresno, Henry Wiens of Reedley was chosen 
president. Others elected included,—Clyde 
Quick, Chowchilla, vice-president; Stella 
Hagler, Hanford, secretary; and Myron 
Moyer, Visalia, treasurer. A constitution and 
by-laws were adopted at this time. 

The representatives to the executive board 
for 1937 were as follows: Kern—Mrs. Kath- 
ryn H. Cavanagh, McFarland; William B. 
White, Shafter. Tulare—D. J. Conley, 
Strathmore, Hortense White, Lindsay. Kings 
—Albert C. Baer, Corcoran; Mrs. Blanche 
Thornton, Lemoore. Fresno County—Mar- 
garet Frasher, Coalinga; E. E. Eldridge, Par- 
lier. Fresno City—Sara Raybourn, Fresno; 
Mrs. Emma Schray, Fresno. Madera—R. F. 
Kendall, Madera; Mrs. Letitia Leson, Ma- 
dera. Mariposa—Mrs. Alice Ellingham, Mar- 
iposa. Merced—F. H. Poytress, Merced. 
Bakersfield—Mrs. Juanita Pettis, Bakersfield; 
Myrtle Gribble, Bakersfield. 

The members of the executive board were 
guests of the Central Section Council at 
their meeting in Fresno on February 13, 
1937, after which a luncheon and afternoon 
session were scheduled. 


Existence Justified 


A discussion concerning the justification 
for the existence of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers was held. The group unani- 
mously agreed that since the Classroom 
Teachers Department is an organization 
wholly representative of classroom teachers 
and concerned with the problems and inter- 
ests of classroom teachers, it is itself justifi- 
cation for the existence of the organization. 

Tenure, a subject discussed at length by 
Central Section Council, was a major theme 
at this meeting. Clyde Quick reported on 
surveys made by Madera County tenure 
committee during the past two years. It was 
agreed that the representatives should con- 
tact as many teachers and educators in their 
respective districts and meet again at a spe- 
cial session in Tulare to take a definite stand 
on tenure before the Legislature met. 


Stand on Tenure 


A length discussion of tenure was pre- 
sented by various members of the group at 
this meeting. The report of Central Section 
tenure committee was presented. The execu- 
tive board adopted resolutions, taking the 
stand that any law that it supports or recom- 
mends to the teachers for support shall em- 
body the principle that all teachers now on 


tenure continue to hold tenure. It was fur- 
ther agreed that the group would support 
a measure providing for continuing a proba- 
tionary period of three years; and that the 
teacher if reelected, be elected for four-year 
terms; with renewal provisions, unless dis- 
missed by unanimous vote of the school 
board. This was to apply to schools under 
3000 A. D. A. 

The resolutions were sent to all profes- 
sional organizations and schools in Central 
Section, thereby contacting all San Joaquin 
Valley teachers. 


Officers Nominated 


The executive board met in regular session 
in Visalia on October 29. The resignation 
of Henry Wiens, as president, was accepted, 
and the following officers were nominated 
for 1938 and later elected at the Central 
Section institutes: Clyde E. Quick, Chow- 
chilla, president; Albert C. Baer, Corcoran, 
vice-president; Frank H. Poytress, Merced, 
secretary; Mrs. Juanita Pettis, Bakersfield, 
treasurer. 

The executive board also endorsed the 
nomination of Harold Olsen of Delano as 
president of California Teachers Association, 
Central Section, for the coming year. 


Institute Program 


The group agreed that the representatives 
from the various districts should “present” 
the Department of Classroom Teachers at 
their institutes, outlining past activities and 
suggesting a program for the future. It was 
also brought out that the classroom teacher 
group would attempt to work in close co- 
operation with the city and county units to 
develop a keener interest on the part of all 
teachers in CTA activities. 

The executive board concluded its last 
business meeting of the year in complete 
accord. The group, as a whole, was very 
alert and anxious to learn more about Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, and they agreed 
to do everything in their power to be of 
service to each and every teacher in the 
Central Section. 


Representatives for 1938 


The following representatives to the ex- 
ecutive board were elected at the November 
institutes to serve during the coming year: 
Kern—Mrs. Kathryn Cavanagh, McFarland; 
John Porterfield, Shafter. Tulare—D. J. 
Conley, Strathmore; Ethel Johnson, Three 
Rivers. Kings—Ethel Alexander, Avenal; 
Alfred Baer, Corcoran. Fresno County— 
Mary Woodford, Sanger; Collis Bardin, 
Fresno. Fresno City—Mrs. Neva Hollister, 
Fresno; W. G. Anderson, Fresno. Madera— 
Mrs. Letitia Leson, Madera; Frank Delamar- 
ter, Chowchilla. Mariposa—Elinor Hastings, 
Bagby. Merced—Frank Poytress, Merced. 
Bakersfield — Myrtle Gribble, Bakersfield; 
Katherine Walt, Bakersfield. 
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Clyde E. Quick, teacher of bookkeeping, 
typing amd journalism, Chowchilla Union 
High School, Madera County, and president, 
C. T. A. Central Section Classroom Teachers 
Department, was born in San Jose, gradu- 
ated, Fresno State College, 1933, and taught 
in Mariposa County before going to his pres- 
ent position, where he is now completing 
his fifth year. 

Member of Madera County Council C. T. 
A., he was chairman, county tenure com- 
mittee; member, Section tenure committee; 
members, Section public relations commit- 
tee; and now president of the Classroom 
Teachers Department. Mr. Quick is also 
president, San Joaquin Valley Journalism 
Teachers Association. 


* * * 


Association for Childhood 
Edueation 


A Professional Organization for Teachers of 
Young Children, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


FPorty.rirtu Annual Convention of 
The Association for Childhood Education, 
meeting in the Netherland Plaza Hotel, in 
Cincinnati, April 19-23, 1938, will have for 
its theme Current Opportunities and Diff- 
culties in Childhood Education. 

William H. Kilpatrick will address the 
first general session on Difficulties That Beset 
Us, and will participate in other sessions 
throughout the conference. Ruth Streitz, pro- 
fessor of education, University of Cincinnati, 
will direct the study classes and will conduct 
the final symposium on The Next Step in 
Childhood Education. 

Since this convention is essentially a study 
conference, students and beginning teachers 
are particularly invited. They will be given 
every opportunity to participate in conven- 
tion activities, to meet and talk with out- 
standing leaders in the field of childhood 
education, to see a professional organization 
at work, and to meet other students and 
teachers interested in teaching young chil- 
dren. 

Jennie Wahlert, president of the associa- 
tion, is principal of Jackson School, St. Louis. 
Helen Bertermann, general chairman of the 
Cincinnati convention committee, is assistant 
principal of Linwood School, Cincinnati. For 
further information concerning the conven- 
tion, write to Mary E. Leeper, executive 


secretary. 
* * #* 


Carolyn Mott, teacher-librarian, William 
Land Elementary School, Sacramento, and 
Leo B. Baisden, assistant superintendent of 
city schools there, are co-authors of The 
Children’s Book on How to Use Books and 
Libraries, published by Scribner's. 

This volume of over 200 pages is delight: 
fully illustrated with colored, cartoon-type 
pictures, full of humor. It provides systematic 
training in the use of books and libraries. 
Topics are presented simply, definitely and 
entertainingly. Miss Mott and Mr. Baisden 
have made a real contribution and California 
may well be proud of this book. 
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CODE OF ETHICS FOR SCHOOL TRUSTEES 


Adopted by California School Trustees Association at its 1936 Convention, Ventura; president, G. Levin Aynesworth, Fresno 


Tie position of a trustee is one of public trust and responsibility. It is his duty to rise above partisanship and 
to keep in mind that he represents at all times the entire community and that the schools are being mainained for 
the benefit of the whole public and not for any group or portion. He must at all times strive to build up and main- 
tain public confidence in the Board, in the teachers and the work being done by the schools. The relations between 
the trustees, teachers and the general public should be one of mutual frankness, confidence and sincerity. 


2. The work of the Board and the teaching personnel is to harmonize the sentiment of the community behind a 
well organized, comprehensive school program. Criticism of the trustees, the teachers and the school program is often 
the result of ignorance and misunderstanding, and it is the duty of the Board to anticipate and to remove criticism 
wherever possible. The trustee must bear in mind at all times that the teacher is not always in a position to defend 
himself and that the Board must be ready at all times to shield the teacher against unjust criticism. 


3. The trustees should at all times be ready to listen to complaints, to petitions or resolutions, and where pos- 
sible to dispose of such matters for the best interests of our schools. Individual trustees should not assume respon- 
sibility for decision or action. 


4. As the public school is the bulwark of American progress, the Board and the individual trustees should use 
every endeavor to make it the most efficient instrument of social progress. 


5. Employees should be selected upon a basis of merit only. Political or family relationships should not enter 
into such matters. Neither the children nor members of the families of the trustees should seek or accept any privi- 
leges or benefits from the schools that are not enjoyed under like conditions by all members of society. 


6. It is the duty of the Board to maintain the schools in an efficient manner and to pay employees reasonable 
and fair wages. These things should be done without an attempt to compete with other districts. 


7. A trustee cannot render efficient service unless he is an informed trustee, and it is therefore the duty of every 
trustee to inform himself upon the laws concerning the schools and the duties and obligations of a trustee to the 
community, to the school and to the teaching personnel. 


8. It is the duty of a trustee to aid in giving to his school district a full and complete educational program. He 


should attempt to educate the citizens of the community upon the meaning and purpose of the school program. 


9. Trustees should adopt reasonable, fair and efficient rules for the administration of the schools. These rules 
and regulations should be tools of progress and not of repression. They should be helpful guides to the teaching 
personnel, 


10. A trustee should not recommend a teacher for a position unless he would employ such teacher under simi- 
lar circumstances. 


11. School trustees should associate themselves with trustees of other districts for the purpose of discussing school 
problems and cooperating in the improvement of public school conditions. 


12. Trustees must be guided by loyalty, honesty of purpose and efficiency, if they expect such qualities in the 
school personnel. As an officer in one unit of a state system of education, it is the duty of every trustee to cooperate 
with the trustees of all other districts in an effort to unify and perfect the state scheme of education. 


Dr. Frank W. Hart, professor of educa- 
tion, University of California at Berkeley, 
and recently delegate to the Australian New 
Education Conference, was awarded, by Uni- 
versity of Melbourne, the degree of doctor 


of laws. 
* * ae 


Rupert P. SoRelle, vice-president of Gregg 
Publishing Company, and author of some 
30 textbooks on shorthand, typewriting, and 
office practice, recently died in New York 
City. Born in Lexington, Texas, he was 64 
years old. Prior to his association with the 
publishing company, he was head of the de- 


partment of stenography at Armour Institute, 
Chicago, and a member of the faculty of 
Gregg College, Chicago. 


* * * 


Detroit Beginning First-Grade Intelligence 
Test, revised by Engel and Baker, is a thor- 
ough revision of a widely-used, non-reading 
test, published by World Book Company. 
Price of package of 25 tests is $1.10 net 
including directions, key and class record. 


* * * 


Sacramento County Educator, now in its 
second volume, is official publication of Sac- 


ramento County Teachers Association. It is 
typed and mimeographed by commercial 
classes of Grant Union High School. The 
editors are-—Herb Winterstein, Joe Jacob- 
sen, F. M. Howard, Melvin Henson, George 
S. Skinner, O. G. Taylor and Fred K. Rob- 


inson. 


School Activities, the national extra-cur- 
ricular magazine, 1515 Lane Street, Topeka, 
Kansas, has as managing editor C. R. Van 
Nice, nationally-known as writer and speaker 
on public relations, extra-curricular activities 
and other educational subjects. 
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From Plus 12.865 
to Minus 280 


Courtesy Standard Oil Company 
of California 


Moororists who drove to Death 
Valley prior to last November, over 
the Mt. Whitney-Death Valley High- 
way, have reason to remember more 
than the spectacular landscape. For in 
21 miles of this route they rounded 
245 sharp curves and toiled over 
grades as steep as 22%. 


Above—A pproach to Whitney Portal of Mt. Whitney-Death Valley Highway, 8 miles from the 
14,995-foot peak (seen just to left of center). Below—A 20-mule team, familiar sight in Death 
Valley in the old days 


But on October 31 the new 18-mile 
Darwin Cut-Off, starting west of Dar- 
win and extending into Panamint Sink, 
was opened—a modern oiled highway 
with only 72 easy curves and a maxi- 
mum grade of 7%. Now cars from San 
Joaquin Valley bowl over a high-gear 
road. 


A feature of the dedication was car- 
rying a gourd of water from Tulainyo 
Lake, 12,865 feet above sea-level, high- 
est lake in the United States, in the 
shadow of Mt. Whitney, and pouring 
it into Bad Water, lowest lake, 280 
feet below sea-level in Death Valley. 


It was carried in turn by Indian 
runner, pony express, burro, ox-team, 
stage, 20-mule team, train, automobile 
and airplane—the whole gamut of 
transportation methods Death Valley 
has seen since 1849. 


Ed.—We present these striking pic- 
tures to the teachers of California, 
through courtesy of Standard Oil Bul- 
letin, with the thought that this ma- 
terial will be of specific classroom use. 
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The oiled highway in Death Valley, which enters through Townes Pass and leads to 
e Creek Inn. Below—Bad Water, lowest point in America, with the Panamint Range and 
Telescope Peak in the distance 


— Sh ne SN a taal 


Honorary Degrees for 
Schoolmen 


Tre following from Nation's Schools 
speaks for itself: 

“A survey of honorary degrees dispensed 
by colleges and universities again fails to 
disclose that these higher institutions have 
given consideration to the teaching profes- 
sion or felt it desirable to honor outstanding 
leaders in elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. 

“The wreaths and the diplomas went to 
those whose chief merit lay in their position, 
generally a matter of accident, or their 
achievement and their potentiality for insti 
tutional support. Some few university teach- 
ers were recognized. ... 

“It does seem too bad that not one first- 
class institution is willing to establish a 
policy and do honor annually to two or three 
of the outstanding public-school teachers 
and administrators within its area.” — Phi 


Delta Kappan. 


* * 


Southern California Social Studies Review, 
now in its 14th volume, is a highly com- 
mendable professional journal, published 
quarterly by Southern California Social Sci- 
ence Association. Officers of the Association 
are,—president, Elmer J. Erickson, South 
Pasadena High School; vice-president, Ray- 
mond R. Brown, Garfield High School, Los 
Angeles; secretary, Jay L. Thompson, Pep- 
perdine College, Los Angeles; treasurer, 
S. J. Houston, George Washington High 
School, Los Angeles. 


* * * 


Charles M. Dorr, supervisor of Americani- 
zation, Fresno County schools, has prepared 
interesting mimeographed outlines occupying 
10 sheets and presenting the splendid adult 
education program of Fresno County. Many 
schools there are aiding in the development 
of public forums and discussion groups. 

School administrators of Fresno and Tu- 
lare Counties have applied recently for a 
federal forum demonstration center for this 


area. 
* * * 


Handbook for Amateur Broadcasts, by 
Pauline Gibson, is a practical manual of 60 
pages for school, college and club groups 
who want to go “on the air.” Single copy 
50 cents; Scholastic Publications, Pittsburgh, 


Pennsylvania. 
ae 


Games, by Jessie H. Bancroft, is a revised 
and enlarged edition of the classic hand- 
book originally published in 1909 by Mac- 
millan and used throughout the world. 

The changes in the beautiful new volume 
consist mainly of additions required by the 
amazing spread of the Play Spirit and its 
practical applications in education and com- 
munity life since the book was first issued. 
There are 700 pages, with illustrations, 
charts, music and other illustrative features. 
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AROUND 


PLACER COUNTY 
SCHOOLS 


Earl R. Crabbe, Auburn; Chairman 
Publicity Committee, California 
Teachers Association, Northern 
Section 


Buscer COUNTY, extending 
from lowlands where the American 
and Bear rivers discharged their 
waters into the Pacific Ocean during 
the Neocene era, to the snow-capped 
peaks which perpetually surround 
gorgeous Lake Tahoe, has often been 
referred to as a “continent within a 
county.” 


Mrs. Portia F. Moss, county su- 
perintendent of schools in Placer 
County, which exceeds the state of 
Rhode Island in area, administers 
an educational system in which the 
physical plants and living conditions 
differ as greatly as the scenery along 
the historic Donner Trail which 
winds through the county. 


Fifteen years of public education, 
ranging from the kindergarten to a 
modern junior college, are comprised 
in the system. The attendance ranges 
from the minimum sufficient to 
maintain a public school in some ele- 
mentary districts, to the large Placer 
Union High School and Junior Col- 
lege territory, where there is an aver- 
age daily atendance of nearly 1000 
students. 


Although the number of schools 
in the county has decreased materi- 
ally during the past two decades, 
better physical plants are made pos- 
sible through the unionization of dis- 
tricts and the consolidation of 
smaller schools. School buses are 
operated on a large scale in the three 


Scenes in Placer County — top to 
bottom: 1. Roseville Union High 
School girls go in for tumbling out- 
doors in November. Note the con- 
trast with the skiers in another pic- 
ture. 2. The Spring Music Fes- 
tival held in the ampitheater, Au- 
burn Union Elementary School, at- 
tracts many visitors from Northern 
California. 3. New $85,000 gym- 
nasium and health center erected on 
campus of Placer Junior College 
and Placer Union High School at 
Auburn. 4. Great emphasis is 
placed upon music in the schools 
of Placer County. Here are Lincoln 
Union High School and Lincoln 
elementary school pupils grouped 
together after instruction period at 
Lincoln Union High School. 
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THE STATE 


union high school districts, and in many of the union elementary 
school districts. 


One city elementary school system is also operated in the 
county at Roseville, where the largest concentration of population 
exists. This system has gone through a considerable building pro- 
gram during the past few years. 


Placer Junior College at Auburn is building a new plant on a 
campus recently purchased by the board of trustees. In addition to 
an adequate lower division college course, this institution offers 
many terminal classes suited to meet the needs of the Sierra Foot- 
hill district. 


The first two units available for the college consist of an ad- 
ministration building, and an excellent gymnasium and health 
center, designed for use of 1000 students. 


Three union high school districts have excellent buildings and 
grounds at Roseville, Lincoln and Auburn. At Tahoe City there 
is a branch high school, which serves the needs of pupils living 
in an area where snow restricts the movements of the pupils 
several months each year. It has a curriculum adapted to those 
conditions, with ski sports featured in a physical education pro- 
gram. 


To provide as much uniformity as is necessary in the widely 
scattered elementary schools, Mrs. Moss sponsors a system of rural 
supervision that embraces both classroom work and health 
activities. 

The organization of the elementary schools provides a two-way 
program: individual instruction in the tool subjects and an activity 
curriculum in the content fields. 


The first three years of instruction have been designated as the 
“Primary Division” rather than grades one, two, and three. Move- 
ment from one group to another may be made as the teacher sees 
the child’s need and those who work more slowly may progress 
at a rate which need not carry the feeling of failure. 


Placer County was one of the first to provide the opportunity 
for 100% of the school population to take the tuberculin test. 
Two thousand four hundred forty-nine voluntarily took the test 
last year, so this year’s health program centers around the follow- 
up on those showing positive reaction. 


Chief among the problems to be attacked this year is that of 
coordination of the curriculum from the elementary school through 
the high school. Committees have been organized and are at work 
under the leadership of the three high school principals: J. W. 
Hanson, Roseville; R. A. Lee, Lincoln, and Dr. John H. Napier, 
Placer Union. The resulting studies and recommendations will be 
the basis for reorganization of material presented on all levels. 


The high and elementary schools already have a common 
ground for thinking together because of the numerous activities 
in which they both participate. 


Publishing a newspaper is common to both levels. It may be 
(Please turn to Page 30) 


Placer County scenes, continued — top to bottom: 5. Scattered 
over the long Donner Trail area, vividly reminiscent of the 
struggles of early-day pioneers, are many one-room schools that 
serve sparsely-populated regions. Above is a scene at Edgewood, 
typical of the 29 one-teacher schools in the county. Placer 
County is larger than the state of Rhode Island. 6. Fifteen 
years of public education are provided in Placer County. Here 
is the first step, the kindergarten at the Woodbridge Elementary 
School in Roseville. 7. Placer Junior College at Auburn, in 
addition to a full college lower division course, offers excel- 
lent terminal courses, featuring among other things, a most 
modern commercial department. 8. Special instruction for pupils 
from 12 Northern California counties is maintained by Placer 
County in the Happy Hours school at Weimar. Here pupils 
afflicted with tuberculosis keep up with their three R’s and 
carry on a well-rounded activity program while they return to 
normal health. 





AFTER SCHOOL HOURS? 


Dr. James C. Rule, Boys Work Chairman, Stockton Optimist Club, San Joaquin County 


Arnoucn American public 
schools have demonstrated their ability 
to help build sound moral character into 
their students, thoughtful educators 
have long realized that much of the 
school’s good work in this regard is de- 
stroyed when the boy spends his spare 
time in an unwholesome environment. 


Usually the schools have neither the 
funds nor the facilities to supervise the 
boy’s spare time activity and provide 
him with wholesome recreation and 
hobbies outside of school hours. 

There are, however, several outside 
groups which are taking an interest in 
this problem. Wherever close coopera- 
tion exists between the school officials 
and the agencies working with boys in 
their spare time, very valuable results 
have been obtained. 


In California there are several splen- 
did examples of cooperation between 
the public schools and the Optimist 
Clubs. This organization of business and 
professional men has as its slogan, 
“Friend of the Boy,” and its chief pur- 
pose is to provide leadership and assis- 
tance to under-privileged.or delinquent 
youngsters. 

This is usually done either through the 


formation of Junior Optimist Clubs 
among boys not reached by other social 
agencies, or through the use of the 
Optimist “Uncle” plan, under which 
each member of the Senior Club be- 
comes the companion and advisor to one 
particular youngster. 

Whichever plan is adopted, the Opti- 
mists are urged by Optimist Inter- 
national Boys Work Council to check 
up on the boys’ school record, interview 
his teachers, visit his home, and take 
any steps needed to help the boy achieve 
a successful and happy life. On the 
other hand, the Optimists urge school 
officials to communicate with them 
whenever one of the boys loses interest 
in his studies or shows any other un- 
desirable tendencies during school hours. 


Junior clubs have been formed by the 
Optimist Clubs of Northeast Los An- 
geles, the Park Presidio and Sunset 
Clubs in San Francisco, and the Opti- 
mist Club of Stockton. As an example 
of the results obtained through coopera- 
tion between Optimists and school off- 
cials, let me relate one case from our 
own club. 


Membership in our junior club is 
composed of fatherless boys. Boys are 
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accepted as members between the ages 
of 10 and 15, and are “graduated” at 
18. Although a few members graduate 
each year, the boys themselves are con- 
tinually bringing in new members who 
have lost their fathers, or both parents 


As each new boy comes into the club, 
he is assigned to a member of the 
senior club who becomes his “uncle.” 
The uncle acquaints himself with the 
boy’s home and neighborhood environ- 
ment, his school record, and his indi- 
vidual problems. He becomes a friend 
to whom the boy can go with his prob- 
lems, troubles, or triumphs. 


The boys are given membership in 


‘the Y. M. C. A., where they hold their 


meetings every other Saturday evening. 
They elect their own officers and con- 
duct their own meetings, although a 
sponsor is always present to give his 
advice when the boys ask for it. Usually 
some adult guest gives a short talk. 


The boys voluntarily pay dues of 5 
cents per meeting, and now have more 
than $100 in their treasury. Any neces- 
sary medical or dental care is contrib- 
uted by professional men in the senior 
club. Each Christmas the boys and their 
mothers have a party with the senior 
Optimists and their wives. During Eas- 
ter Week the junior and senior groups 
cooperate in holding a joint luncheon 
meeting, with a junior Optimist wield- 


To encourage junior high school manual training students, the Optimist Club of Richmond, Virginia, sponsored a regatta of model 
boats produced in these classes. The photo at the left shows the winners. Photo at the right shows the twelve entrants. 
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A summer camp was set up on Mount Rainier by the Optimist Club of Tacoma, Wash- 

ington, for 16 under-privileged boys, who banded together and called themselves the 

“Good Indians of Optimism.” This organization is similar to the Junior Optimist 

Clubs mentioned in the article. The photo shows the boys and some of the Optimists 
after a three-mile hike up the side of the mountain. 


ing the gavel. Each spring there is a 
week-end picnic in the Sierra. 

Here is a typical case history showing 
how the cooperation of the school au- 
thorities and a little friendly advice 
helped put one boy back on the right 
track after he had started down the 
road which begins with juvenile delin- 
quency and ends with adult crime. 

One afternoon nearly 8 years ago, the 
boy who delivered the newspaper to our 
home—we'll call him John—handed the 
paper to Mrs. Rule and asked her, 
“Hasn't Dr. Rule got a boys’ club?” At 
first Mrs. Rule did not understand what 
he meant, so John repeated, “Hasn't he a 
club for boys who don’t have any father?” 

“Oh,” my wife replied, “you mean the 
Junior Optimist Club.” 

“Well,” John remarked wistfully, “I 
haven't any father.” 

Mrs. Rule told me of the incident when 
I arrived home, and naturally I didn't let 
the evening pass without looking up John 
and inviting him to join the club. 

John was 13 years old, a normal, likeable 
lad of average or above average intelligence, 
full of mischief; a boy who looked you 
squarely in the eye and made friends easily. 

For three years John was right up to par 
in all the junior club activities. Then he 
commenced to be absent from meetings occa- 
sionally and when I would see him he was 
very reticent and would not look me in the 
eyes. This continued for several months, and 
while I felt there was something wrong, I 
determined to bide my time rather than 


become inquisitive and thus lead the lad to 
put up the bars of resistance. 


One afternoon I received a call from Mr. 
Cave, dean of boys at our high school and 
a man splendidly fitted for his position. He 
told me he had three boys on his carpct for 
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pilfering money from gymnasium lockers. 
Two of the boys had confessed, he related, 
but the third was stubborn, sullen and de- 
fiant and would not admit his guilt. The 
dean had learned that his third boy was a 
member of our junior club so he asked if I 
could do anything with him. You've guessed 
it—the boy was John. 

Half-hour later John was in my office. My 
job was easy. I simply drew a picture of 
what the Optimists had done for him, and 
explained why they had done it. Then I 
pointed out what his really good mother had 
done for him from the day of his birth, and 
told him why. I explained that the greatest 
ambition of every good mother was that her 
boy should grow up to be an honest and suc- 
cessful man. 

This was more than enough. With the 
tears trickling down his cheeks, John ad- 
mitted everything. Motive? He just couldn't 
keep pace with the other boys in entertain- 
ing the girls. Terrible, you say? Well, I didn’t 
think so. I even started him smiling as I told 
him of things I had done when I was a kid 
that were just as bad. 

The next problem was: how could we 
right his wrong, as nearly as possible? John 
readily agreed to confess to Mr. Cave and to 
promise to bring a certain amount of money 
every week until the account was squared. 
Then I told John he would have to tell his 
mother. Man, that was tough! But I finally 
made him see that taking part of his weekly 
paper route money to pay Mr. Cave and 
deceiving his mother as to where it went was 
just as wrong as stealing. Telling his mother 
was the real punishment, but John did it like 
a man. 

For a long period after that, of his own 


Members of Boy Scout Troop 17 of Lexington, Kentucky. This troop is sponsored by 

the Optimist Club, which provided them with uniforms and complete equipment for 

their overnight hikes, including six pup tents, a Dan Beard tent, cooking-kits, first-aid 

pouch, digging implements, and so on. The illustration shows members of the Optimist 
Club visiting a model camp display. 
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volition, John would drop into my office just 
to say hello. And he did not drop his eyes 
when he spoke to me, either. 


The sequel: about two years ago John came 
into my office with a character-form blank 
for me to fill out in connection with his 
application for employment with one of our 
largest banking institutions. When I asked 
him who he would ask to fill out the other 
blank, he replied, “I thought I would go 
down to Dean Cave.” Do you blame me for 
admiring that boy? 


He got his job. I have since learned that 
he is liked by his fellow employees and 
trusted by his employers, and is rapidly 
climbing the ladder of success and good citi- 
zenship. 


That is only one of the many similar 
stories which prove that many boys on the 
threshold of delinquency need nothing more 
than a little friendly advice and the leader- 
ship of some interested adult to set them 
right. 


Southern California Activities 


Since each Optimist Club is left free to 
adopt any type of boys work fitted to the 
needs of the community, many other plans 
have been adopted by Optimist Clubs 
throughout California. 


Several of the clubs in the Los Angeles 
area have interested themselves in the Strick- 
land Home for wards of the juvenile court, 
boys from broken homes, and other needy 
youngsters. The boy scout troop at the home 
is financed and supervised by the Hollywood 
club. The Pasadena Optimist Club provides 
a one-month vacation in the mountains for 
all the boys, while the Los Angeles club has 
equipped the workshop. Nearly all the clubs 
in the area recently helped raise about $1000 
to purchase a truck for the home. 


Invicative of the variety of boys work 
plans which have been adopted by individual 
clubs are these: the Mission (San Francisco) 
club sends boys to a Y. M. C. A. camp each 
summer; the Long Beach club is financing a 
summer camp for another group of boys; the 
San Francisco, Santa Monica and Oakland 
clubs help sponsor boy scout troops; members 
of the Oakland club are acting as “uncles” 
to boys in the Fred Finch home, and pro- 
vide them with part-time employment; the 
Berkeley club provides membership in the 
Y. M. C. A. for needy boys, the San Pedro 
club is cooperating with a sea scout ship, and 
the LaBrea (Los Angeles) club has organ- 
ized ““Civicism, Unliminted” as a means of 
giving selected high school students a knowl- 
edge of the problems of government and 
political science. 


In many of these cases, the cooperation 
of the school board or of individual school 
officials has contributed greatly to the success 
of the Optimists’ attempts to make useful 
citizens of needy or delinquent boys. 


Placer has been called a continent within a 

county. Schools reflect this condition. Here 

are three elementary school pupils, arriving 
at the Tahoe Lake School on skis. 


(Continued from Page 27) 


the handwritten hectographed edition of the 
one-room school or it may be the more elab- 
orate printed publication of the high school. 
Whichever it may be, the school paper pro- 
vides a use for written composition, real 
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to children and produced for a worthwhile 
purpose. 

The music program culminates in the 
Spring Music Festival when some eight 
hundred pupils from all parts of the county 
gather on a Sunday afternoon to sing to- 
gether the songs that they have learned dur- 
ing the year. The chorus supported by a 
high school band is indeed a beautiful sight 
to see as well as a delight to hear. 


Annual Poetry Anthology 


Perhaps one of the greatest incentives to 
creative verse and art is the yearly publica- 
tion of an anthology written and illustrated 
in the schools. Approximately seventy poems 
are selected and those receiving honorable 
mention are distributed to the schools for 


original illustrations. How well this works is 


indicated by the fact that we find a poem 
written by a fourth grade child in a one- 
room school illustrated by a sophomore in a 
large high school. 

It is hoped to lead the child to bring into 
harmony all his desires and urges to the end 
that he may develop a well-rounded person- 
ality guided by a worthwhile purpose in life. 


MILITARY TRAINING 


CITIZENS MILITARY TRAINING CAMPS 


Leonard R. Dykes, Captain Infantry Reserve, 32nd Infantry United States Army; 
Principal, Evergreen Avenue School, Los Angeles 


A GREAT deal is heard at the 
present time about dictatorships, mili- 
tary aggressiveness, international out- 
laws, etc. The question of whether we 
shall or shall not increase our armed 
forces is to be the subject of much de- 
bate in the present session of Congress. 
The military man will tell you that a 
country, no matter how rich or how 
strong industrially, is only as powerful 
as its army and navy. He will cite the 
fate of unprepared China, with more po- 
tential soldiers than any other country 
in the world, falling an easy prey to 
small but militaristic Japan. 


Nineteen years ago, four millions of 
the so-called “flower of American man- 
hood” were in uniform. What of the 
army at the present time? A conversa- 
tion I had recently with Major John C. 
Newton, military instructor at U. C. 
L. A., vividly pictured the small size 
comparatively of the United States 
army. We were discussing the possi- 
bility of concentrating the regular army 
at a besieged city — let us say Los An- 


geles. He remarked: “Do you know we 
could put every officer and soldier of the 
regular army now located in the United 
States in the Los Angeles Coliseum and 
have room left for 15,000 private citi- 
zens?” That number is smaller than the 
‘contemptible little army” of the British 
as described by Kaiser Wilhelm in 1914. 

t is exceeded in size by the police force 
of New York City. 


For the present war in China, Japan 
mobilized in three months a million men, 
and fully equipped them for action. 
Contrast this with the seventeen months 
required by the United States in 1917- 
18 to take over a sector in France. Even 
then, we were forced to shoot British 
and French ammunition through British 
and French guns. 

Our famous “uncle” is not entirely 
unmindful, however, of the need for 
some small degree of military prepara- 
tion. Besides the regular troops men- 
tioned above, he has around 75,000 of 
his regular army stationed at various 
places on the globe, such as: Hawaii, the 
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Philippines, Alaska, China, etc. The 
Regular Army is his first line of defense 
and is theoretically ready for action on 
mobilization day. The National Guard, 
comprising some 225,000 officers and 
men, is his second line of defense. The 
third line is the Officers Reserve Corps, 
consisting of 120,000 citizen officers, 
who are already commissioned and will 
don a uniform immediately upon the 
declaration of war. This “skeleton 
army” will then train recruits and 
draftees. 


To Train Officers 


Although not a part of the army 
framework, the Reserve Officers Train- 


ing Corps, or R.O.T.C., and the Citi-~ 


zens Military Training Camps, or C. M. 
T. C., could logically be added, as their 
function is to train men who may be 
assigned as officers, commissioned or 
non-commissioned, in time of war. The 
C. C. C., or Civilian Conservation 
Corps, often confused with the C. M. 
T. C., is non-military in character and 
cannot be classed as a defense factor. 


The C. M. T. camps were started 
as a part of the National Defense Plan 
shortly after the World War and have 
been held yearly ever since in military 
posts throughout the United States. 
Men between the ages of 17 and 24 are 
eligible to apply for the first and second 
year classes. For the others, the age is 
extended to 28. Applications are made 
on blanks furnished by the War De- 
partment. They may be obtained by 
writing to: C. M. T. C. Officer, Pre- 
sidio of San Francisco. A physical ex- 
amination must be passed by the appli- 
cant at the time he applies. These ex- 
aminations are given free by army phy- 
sicians, reserve officers of the medical 
department and by patriotic civilian 
doctors. 


Monterey and San Pedro 


Those who are lucky enough to be 
accepted are notified to proceed at gov- 
ernment expense to the nearest camp. 
In California, they go to Monterey, 
with the exception of those assigned to 
the Coast Artillery. These are trained at 
Fort McArthur, San Pedro. Five cents 
per mile each way is allowed for travel- 
ing. This is the only cash which the 
youth receives for his attendance. Often 
several recruits will pool their resources 
and buy an old car to journey forth. 





This is cheap transportation and allows 
a few dollars for spending money. 


Upon arrival at camp, a thorough physical 
examination is again given by army doctors. 
Any who fail to pass are immediately sent 
home. Civilian clothes are checked with offi- 
cers and cannot be obtained again until the 
session is over. Each lad is next issued a 
complete army uniform, a cot, a pillow, four 
blankets, four sheets, two pillow covers, mat- 
tress and articles necessary for the training 
of his particular arm of the service. He is 
assigned to a company officer who puts him 
in a certain tent on his company street. The 
new recruit is now ready for school to start. 

Training at the C. M. T. C. is given one 
month each year during the summer for 
four years. First-year students are called 
basics. If these are not overcome by one 
month of army life and decide to return 
the next year, they are known as reds. Third- 
year students are whites, and fourth-year 
ones are blues. (Blue refers to the shade of 
collar ornament and not a state of mind!) 
Those who finish their training with good 
records are offered commissions in the grade 
of second lieutenant in the U. S. Army Re- 
serve Corps. 

At Monterey during the past summer over 
1,100 lads were trained. These were divided 
into ten units, as follows: Five rifle and two 
machine-gun companies, two cavalry troops 
and one battery of field artillery. The 364th 
Infantry under the command of Colonel 
Dwight M. Green, assisted by a few officers 
from other reserve regiments, did the train- 
ing. It was my pleasure to command a ma- 
chine-gun company during the second incre- 
ment, 


Program for the Day 


The training day starts at 6 a. m. with 
first call sounded by the soldier's alarm clock, 
the bugler. Assembly for reveille is at 6:15 
and at that time each lad must be on the line 
in complete uniform to answer roll call. 
Breakfast takes place at 6:30, after which 
all are required to “police” the company 
area, make beds and fix up their tents for 
daily inspection. From 7:30 to 11:30 is given 
to instruction by company officers, and blues 
under the supervision of officers. 

Instruction may consist of lectures, dem- 
onstrations, drill, target practice, marches or 
whatever may be assigned for their particular 
branch. From 11:30 to 1 nothing to do ex- 
cept eat lunch at 12—that is, usually. The 
unusual happens when the lad “draws” an 


——————————————————========_—>= 


Discovery, Song Programs for Youth, is 
the most recent addition to Ginn and Com- 
pany's admirable series entitled The World 
of Music. Its two immediate predecessors in 
the series were entitled Treasure and Ad- 
venture, respectively. 


This new large volume of 200 pages is 
embellished with numerous full-page plates 
in colors and comprises 12 complete pro- 
grams and numerous instrumental themes. 
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assignment to clean guns, serve meals known 
as “KP” duty or similar work. 

Further instruction from 1 to 2 is followed 
by athletics from 2 to 4. Every recruit must 
participate in some form of athletics. Choice 
is given between baseball, basketball, volley- 
ball, tennis, swimming, boxing, wrestling, 
etc. Interccompany games every day make 
the sports worthwhile. A parade on the drill 
field at 4:40 or “retreat” in the company 
street winds up the day’s activities. 


After supper, at 6 p. m., the lads are free 
to go to the city of Monterey or neighboring 
towns until 10. A bed check is made by 
company officers at that time. In my com- 
pany no bed was found unoccupied at 10 
o'clock inspection while I was in charge. 1 
think this was general throughout the whole 
camp. 


Inspection of Equipment 


Saturday morning an inspection is made 
of all issued equipment, to see what kind of 
housekeeper the new recruit turned out to 
be. There are no duties on Saturday after- 
noon and Sunday. However, Sunday morn- 
ing all are required to attend the church of 
thei: denomination, unless attendance was 
made the previous day by those who claim 
Saiurday as their Sabbath. Non-sectarian lads 
are marched to the drill field and there listen 
to a sermon delivered by the camp chaplain. 


I have often been asked by parents if I 
would recommend the attendance of a 17 
year-old boy to the C. M. T. C. My answer 
is always unhesitatingly: “Yes,” for a num- 
ber of reasons. 


First, there is absolutely no compulsion 
because of his C. M. T. C. attendance that 
he will be inducted into the service. If he 
does not want to go to war, or accept 
the army as a profession, he has the same 
right to refuse as anyone who has never been 
to camp. On the other hand, if he enlists or 
is drafted in case of war, he has an excellent 
chance to escape all the hardships of the 
“buck private’ by being an officer from the 
start 


Second, the experience, at no cost to the 
parents, of being away from home for a 
month each year among boys of his age is 
excellent for character development. 


Third, everything that can be done to 
guide his moral development in the proper 
channels is accomplished. Lectures are given 
on hygiene and personal cleanliness. If a car 
is driven to camp, the key is taken away 
upon arrival, the driver must thenceforth 
walk, until camp is over. He cannot go any- 
where except in uniform, and questionabl- 
houses are inspected to see that no C. M 
T. C. uniforms are admitted. He must be in 
bed at 10 p. m., so night parties are out of 
the question. 


Finally, he is built up physically. An aver- 
age of five pounds per student was added 
to the weight of one company tested after a 
month's duty at camp. With plenty of good, 
wholesome food, drill and exercise properly 
directed, the slouchy boy rapidly becomes a 
well-trained man. 


THE PHYSICAL CHILD 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND THE CHILD 


Claire Colestock, Assistant Director, Department of Physical Education, 
Pasadena City Schools 


Pivsicat education plays a more 
significant role in the functional school 
at the elementary level than in the 
school dominated by traditional subject- 
matter objectives. The functional educa- 
tional program places emphasis on the 
child as a growing organism. 

Teachers who teach most effectively 
at all levels study the child in an effort 
to discover the best methods of meeting 
physical, mental, social and emotional 
needs of the individual. 

Time was when the school considered 
that the physical needs of the child were 
met almost exclusively by means of the 
activities participated in during play 
periods—the physical education period 
and recesses required by law, the morn- 
ing, noon and afterschool free-play 
periods. Other periods in the school day 
were devoted to the more serious as- 
pects of the child’s education—reading, 
writing, arithmetic, spelling, music, etc. 

Modern psychology urges us to treat 
the child “as a whole child.” In this 
set-up the physical needs of the child 
have been promoted from the dusty (a 
few in each section, more in some parts 
of the state, less in others) playgrounds 
to the not-so-dusty school plant, which 
may include classroom, auditorium, cafe- 
teria, and rest-room. 

In the modern school the teacher is 
using in the classroom physical activity 
of many varieties, construction, play 
with blocks, work with clay, dramatic 
play, and creative rhythms to meet the 
needs of the child as a growing or- 
ganism. 

What are some of the problems that 
must be faced in meeting the physical 
seeds of the child at the elementary 
level? 

Generally recognized are the prob- 
lems resulting from poor vision, hear- 
ing, posture, and feet. Other problems 
that loom large on the horizon are fa- 
tigue, over-stimulation, mal-nutrition, 
infected tonsils, decayed teeth, adenoids, 
weak hearts, and organic disturbances. 


posture, feet, nutrition, weak hearts, 
over-stimulation, and fatigue. 

In consideration of posture and the 
problems closely associated with posture, 
the home and school must cooperate in 
all efforts to eliminate these conditions 
and to carry out procedures necessary 
to maintain proper physical develop- 
ment. 

Some of the factors contributing to 
these efforts are: periodical physical ex- 
amination with follow-up, removal of 
growth handicaps — tonsils, adenoids, 
etc.; care of teeth, eyes, ears, etc.; 
elimination of underweight, controlling 
and guiding environmental conditions, 
proper clothing, correct shoes, removal 
of causes of fatigue, worry and over- 
stimulation. 

Having recognized the problems — 
what has been done and what more can 
be done to improve these conditions? 

Occasionally, on programs and during 
the regular physical education period in 
elementary schools in some parts of the 
state, acrobatic stunts, back bendings, 
splits, toe dancing, and similar activities 
are featured. Do these activities inter- 
fere with, or contribute to, normal 
growth? The answer is obvious. 

For the most part, however, well-or- 
ganized and intelligently-directed play- 
periods are characteristic of the elemen- 
tary schools of California. The games, 
rhythms, play on the apparatus, all 
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physical activities of our regular pro- 
gram both on the playgrounds and more 
recently in the classroom, contribute to 
the physical and the mental health of 
the child. More attention, however, 
should be given to the individual needs 
of the child. 

In the matter of posture and the as- 
sociated conditions, what can the teacher 
do? Ventilation, heat, lighting, seats, 
clothing, wearing heavy sweaters in the 
classroom—all of these factors influence 
posture. The wise teacher is constantly 
making adjustments so that the most 
favorable environmental conditions are 
maintained. 

Teachers interested in securing scien- 
tific information on correct seats for 
school children will find helpful sugges- 
tions in School Posture and Seating, by 
H. E. Bennett, published by Ginn and 
Company. 

The children who return from school after 
illness, cold, influenza, operation, contagious 
diseases, etc., should have an opportunity for 
a modified program of activity and for rest 
if necessary. Teachers should include, ‘in 
their instruction in personal hygiene, infor- 
mation on the correct type of shoe for 
school. 

More time spent on rhythmical activities 
is recommended as an effective method of 
teaching correct body-alignment. A rhythm 
period once a day, certainly a minimum of 
one period a week for all elementary chil- 
dren, would give opportunity for teachers 
to help individuals improve postural faults. 


Eummation of dust from the play- 
grounds and more shade would contribute 
to better health of all children. A minimum 
of 25 minutes for eating lunch is recom- 
mended. Inter-class or intergroup contests 
should not be organized during the noon 
period. Too much fatigue and over-stimula- 


Redwoods of California 


W. D. Root, Jefferson High School, Los Angeles 


Cam giants! Half eternity thy roots 
In silence hint of patient ages when 
Our tireless Maker ruled beyond our ken; 
We lift our heads to dimly sense salutes 
From topmost boughs where sky his host recruits . . . 
And in the weakness of mere simple men 
We yearn for placid power linked in this glen 
With God's most ancient sentinels in suits 


Of living green. Thine arms untiring bless 


Spring’s verdant panoply, the Summer clad 
In blushing bloom, the Autumn russet-gowned, 
And Winter robed in gray. We must confess 
How oft thy patriarchal grandeur glad 
From towering heights our littleness has crowned. 


Physical education has a direct re- 
sponsibility in helping principal and 
teacher solve all of these problems, but 
is perhaps more directly concerned with 
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“Sounder teeth 

and firmer gums mean 
better classroom work 
and attendance 

— that’s why we stress 
gum massage” 


Parents often learn about gum 


massage 
from their children. They learn, too, that 
firm gums and sparkling teeth are impor- 


tant to a lovely, winning smile, 


EACHERS and principals realize that 
the future habits of today’s young- 
sters are moulded right in the primary 
grades of our schools. And in many 
schools all over the country, in regular 
classroom drills, young Americans are 
being taught the importance of gum 
massage to sound teeth and healthy gums. 
Gum massage is a simple lesson, eas- 
ily explained. Today’s soft foods rob 
our gums of exercise, deny them the 
natural stimulation they need for 
healthy firmness. They tend to become 
weak and tender—and often they flash 
that warning signal, a tinge of “pink” 
on your tooth brush. 


Published in the Interest of Better Health by BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, New York «+ 


ns 


Today’s creamy foods, as 
this young man knows, de- 
prive the gums of hard 
work and exercise they 
need for health. 


Right in the classroom the men and women of 
tomorrow are learning how to help protect their 
sparkling smile for the years to come—they are 
being taught that care of the gums is as important 
as care of the teeth, 


Modern Teachers Urge Classroom 
Drills in Gum Massage As An 


Some day she’ll thank her 
teacher for starting her on 
the road to sound, healthy 
teeth and strong, firm gums. 


Modern gums, because of modern 
foods, need extra care—the stimulating 
help of massage. Its technique, as 
taught in many schools, is simple. The 
index finger is placed on the outside of 
the jaw to represent the tooth brush 
and rotated from the base of the gums 
toward the teeth. And, as teachers ex- 


Aid Towards Sounder Teeth and 
Healthier Gums. 


plain, circulation is quickened in the 
gums—lazy gums respond to this exer- 
cise with a new, healthier firmness. 

As an aid in gum massage, many 
dentists will tell you that Ipana Tooth 
Paste is particularly helpful. They rec- 
ommend Ipana because it is especially 
designed not only to keep teeth spar- 
klingly bright but, with massage, to 
help keep gums firmer, healthier. 

Try Ipana yourself. Each time you 
brush your teeth, massage a little extra 
Ipana into your gums. You'll discover 
a bright, new lustre to your teeth—your 
gums will feel better, look better—your 
smile will be winning, attractive. 


Established 1887 
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tion accompany the competitive games when 
contests are scheduled. 


Children should have the opportunity to 
select and direct their own play during the 
noon period. No outside stimulus is neces- 
sary if equipment, space and facilities are 
are adequate. 


Fatigue and over-stimulation may be de- 
creased by the addition of recreational ac- 
tivities to meet the varying needs of the large 
number of children who play on the play- 
ground at noon. In some schools the need 
has been met by the addition of more games 
for individuals and small groups: table ten- 
nis, paddle tennis, deck tennis, paddle hand- 
ball, checkers, jacks, bowling, quoits, shuffle 
board, etc. The primary children should 
have more opportunity for dramatic play, 
building, constructing and play with toys— 
trucks, wagons, blocks, etc., shovels and 
buckets for play in sand-boxes. 


A browsing room where children could 
read, work with clay, paint or draw would 
attract some children during their free play- 
time. Opportunity for rest in a quiet room, 
with supervision, would meet the needs of 
many children who have specific health prob- 
lems. 


Proper seats and a quiet atmosphere in the 
lunch-rooms and cafeterias are recommended 
as sound health measures. 


Teachers Need Guidance 


Good body mechanics should be encour- 
aged in all phases of the school program. 
The teacher should be able to recognize de- 
viations from the normal posture. The ob- 
servant teacher realizes that in a standing 
or walking position the erect child with head 
held high, feet parallel, and the segments of 
the body balanced vertically one upon the 
other so that the normal physiological curves 
of the spine are maintained, has good pos- 
ture. 

Deviations from the normal frequently 
appear: head forward, or tilted right or left; 
round shoulders, one shoulder higher than 
the other, one hip higher or more prominent, 
exaggerated curve in the dorsal (round back) 
or lumbar (hollow back) region of the spine, 
protruding abdomen, pronated ankles, flat 
feet, faulty gait, habitual heavy walking, and 
others. 

Teachers in training and teachers in serv- 
ice need help and guidance in assisting chil- 
dren to establish and practice good posture 
habits. Usually when children or adults are 
urged to stand straight, they throw the shoul- 
ders back and assume a stiff, unnatural posi- 
tion of the entire body with chest high and 
an exaggerated hollow back. Dr. C. L. Low- 
man, in Corrective Physical Education for 
Groups, by Lowman, Colestock, and Cooper 
(published by A. S. Barnes), suggests “In 
correcting general posture do not urge shoul- 
ders back and chest high (tends to increase 
hollow back and general tightening of upper 
abdominal muscles).” 

Teachers should have sufficient knowledge 
of the principles of body mechanics so that 
they may teach children how to assume a 


relaxed position of the shoulders, with a 
correct position of the shoulder blades; how 
to secure and maintain the correct pelvic 
tilt; how to assume a continuous contraction 
of the lower abdominal muscles. Children 
should be taught the parallel position of the 
feet in standing, walking, and running. 


Controlling environmental conditions so 
that many of the causes of poor posture are 
removed, assisting children to establish good 
habits of posture, are contributing factors in 
a general health program for all children. 
Corrective exercises for postural defects, im- 
proved eating habits, milk, rest, and some 
adaptations of the school program may be 
needed in individual cases. 


Wouen a trained supervisor or consult- 
ant is available, posture training classes may 
be taught in small groups by the classroom 
teacher. Fourth, fifth, and sixth grades may 
be combined for the physical education 
period. One teacher may handle girls of 
these groups —one the boys and one the 
children who need individual attention. A 
superior teacher, who is vitally interested in 
growth needs, should be assigned to this 
class. Children with structural defects are 
referred to an orthopaedist or to a clinic. 


During the depression, many secondary 
schools have been able to retain corrective 
teachers. In the elementary schools, super- 
vision and instruction by special teachers 
have been necessarily curtailed. However, the 
recognition of the physical needs and the 
importance of correction and prevention of 
physical defects in the young child place a 
greater responsibility on the elementary 
school than on the secondary school. 


A definite suggestion for the administra- 
tion of a physical education program to meet 
individual needs is offered with the realiza- 
tion that the cost of placing a corrective 
teacher or even a physical education teacher, 
with some time for corrective classes, in each 
elementary school is prohibitive. 


Elementary Period Most Important 


It is generally recognized that the class- 
room teacher needs assistance in the organi- 
zation of the play program of the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades. A trained physical 
education teacher, on a consultant basis, may 
be assigned one half day each week to ten 
elementary schools. This type of program 
makes it possible for the physical education 
teacher to assist the classroom teachers of the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades at the regular 
physical education period once a week. 


Over a period of four weeks, assistance 
may be given—first week, to the teacher 
handling girls’ squads; second week, to the 
teacher handling boys’ squads; third and 
fourth weeks, to the teacher handling girls 
and boys who need individual attention. 


The other periods during the half-day the 
consultant is in the school may be devoted 
to conferences with primary teachers, to dem- 
onstration lessons, and to work with children 


Street, Wellesley, 
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in the primary grades who need individual 
attention. When one teacher is assigned to 
ten elementary schools, the cost per pupil in 
each school is nominal. 


Wo the emphasis in the functional 
school on the child as a growing organism, 
the responsibility rests with administrators 
and teachers to secure better provisions for 
meeting individual needs. Obviously, care and 
attention given to meet the physical needs 
of the young child enhance both present and 
future development of the individual and 
the race. 


Welles Publishing Company, 23 Central 
Massachusetts, recently 
launched World Horizons (a monthly jour- 
nal of character-training), a beautiful, illus- 
trated magazine primarily for young people. 


The company publishes educational text- 
books, studio and school radio-plays, and 
teaching materials. Robert B. Egan is busi- 
ness manager. Many California teachers will 
be interested to see and utilize World Hori- 
zons. 


San Diego Rural Conference 


Hazel B. Tripp, Intermediate Grades, 
Santee School, San Diego County 


CownrerENcE for rural educators from 
Imperial, San Bernardino, Orange, River- 
side, and San Diego counties was held at 
San Diego State College under direction of 
Dr. Richard Barbour, principal of the col- 
lege training-school. 


First session was devoted to orientation of 
parents to educational change. This was dis- 
cussed by Mrs. Carolyn Root, Jurupa 
Heights School, Riverside County; Mrs. Her- 
mine Break, Bryn Mawr School, San Ber- 
nardino County; Mrs. Virginia Vickerson, 
West Riverside School, Riverside County. 
Jesse W. Ault, dean of education, San Diego 
State College, presided at this session. 


Utilization of the local environment in 
rural education was discussed under the fol- 
lowing topics: Sea Shore by Janey Van Der 
Veer, Cardiff School, San Diego County; 
Desert by Estelle Dingass, Andrade School, 
Imperial County; Mountain by Bruce Miller, 
principal, Bradford Avenue School, Placen- 
tia, Orange County; Valley by Charles Lock- 
wood, district superintendent, San Jacinto, 
Riverside County. E. E. Smith, superinten- 
dent, Riverside County Schools, was chair- 
man of this section. 


At the luncheon session, Ada York, super: 
intendent of San Diego County Schools, 
presented Helen Heffernan, chief of state 
division of elementary education and rural 
schools, who spoke on problems of rural 
schools. 
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THE PRINCIPAL 


THE CARE AND CULTURE OF THE PRINCIPAL* 


C. L. Geer, District Superintendent of Schools, Coalinga, Fresno County 


WV nem you are principal of 
a one-teacher school — and so are prin- 
cipal, teacher, secretary, budget maker, 
director of finance, director of psychol- 
ogy tests, (and even, in a pinch, the 
janitor!) you have pretty much the 
same job as the head of the largest school 
in this country. 

The same qualities needed to make a 
success of one principalship are the same 
qualities needed to make a success of the 
larger job. If you make a fine success of 
the one- or two-teacher school job, I 
would not be afraid to put you in charge 
of a school one hundred times the size. 

In fact, I am sure that if you can 
satisfy the community and the board, 
and your fellow-teachers (if you have 
one or more), and the janitor, and at 
the same time put over a happy, lively 
and successful school program, you need 
not worry about tackling any job offered 
you. 

The trouble is that some of you feel: 
“Well, this is a pretty small job and I 
should worry about doing any more 
than earning my salary!” As a matter of 
fact, you in a small school have a far 
better chance to make good and get 
ahead than you would in a big job or in 
a large system. 

Of course there are many more fleas 
to support in a small jobor principalship. 
In a large school you can farm just a 
lot of the fleas out on your helpers. But 
in a small principalship you must sup- 
port them alone! 

It is fine training for you. I am sorry 
to say that one of the reasons the small 
principalship changes so often is because 
you do not measure up to the standards 
of the principal or at least you do not 
live up to your possibilities. 

To be a successful principal you must 
have first of all almost an obsession for 
work, an unholy joy in long hours and 
happy fussing and lying awake nights 
planning. Charles Steinmetz, a great 
thinker in the field of electricity, was 
told: “You have worked 35 years for 
the General Electric Company and dur- 
ing all of that time have not taken a 





*An address before Tulare County Elemen- 
tary Principals Association. 


vacation. We are arranging a fine vaca- 
tion with all expenses paid.” “Vacation, 
vacation,” he exclaimed, “what are you 
talking about? Why, that is all I have 
had for the past 35 years.” 


Next, you must love children. If you 
love to work you will usually love chil- 
dren too. They make such wonderful 
outlets for work. You must know your 
subject-matter, but woe to the principals 
who think solely in terms of subject- 
matter! Literature and grammar and 
arithmetic and history are not ends — 
they are only means — tools to bring 
out the best in your children. 

When a boy does not respond to 
grammar, drop that tool and use the one 
that will bring out his best and make 
him happy. 

Don’t care much when that girl does 
not do very well in her arithmetic. 

Why, she is just a wonder at drawing, 
and how that girl can sew! 

Be enthusiastic about the fine things 
your children write or do and they will 
lie awake nights to think of something 
to write or do that will please you. A 
few friendly words of praise will get 
more good results than a bottle of red 
ink. 

A good crop is produced by about 10 
days of rain and 90 of sunshine. Some 
teachers, principals and superintendents 
rain 90 days! 

If you find that one of your teachers 
is not doing very well, call in one of 
her sets of English or Literature or other 
papers and go over them — looking for 
constructive criticisms, her remarks as to 
work well done. The drizzle and the fog 
will oppress you. 

A time should be set aside once or 
twice or more a week when the class 
just listens to and enjoys the best work 
of the room, read by the teacher. 

Sometimes this written work is very 
interesting and still cannot be read 
aloud. 

In one of my first years of teaching I 
had a love story turned in by one of my 
freshmen girls. I dare any of you to 
write more “rememberingly” of love at 
first sight. 

The English is possibly somewhat dif- 
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STON == 
FLASHES 





20 YEARS AGO, a publisher who 
had just invested over a million dollars 
in a new project said: “‘We are not 
interested simply in producing more text- 
books. If we can make books which pre- 
sent new and helpful educational ideas, or 
if we can present the old ideas with better 
organization and in more useful form for 
the schools of the country, we shall risk all 
our energy and every dollar of our assets to 
make good in this new field.” . . . Two dec- 
ades have passed; literally hundreds of 
Winston textbooks have been published; 
but neither time nor expediency has 
caused a wavering from the precept. To 
the school people who have approved 
our efforts go our thanks and our re- 
newal of the Founder’s pledge. 
~~ 


1918 was a remarkable year, even for 
schools. Many of them closed twice— 
due to the coal shortage and to the flu. 
And then the day of the Armistice! 


—_ 
“WASHINGTON vever saw a daily 
newspaper. The ones he read were week- 
lies, and the news that they contained 
was days or perhaps weeks old’”’—a brief 
quotation from Historic CURRENTS IN 
CHANGING AMERICA that is typical of its 
modern presentation of the social and 
economic aspects of American history. 
This new book for eleventh and twelfth 
grades is amazingly illustrated, too! 


tt al 
FRANKLIN first suggested Day- 
light Saving Time. But the law was not 


passed until 1918—150 years later. 
~— 
VOCABULARY of less than a thou- 


sand words may be enough for a Euro- 
pean peasant even today, but many 
second grade readers have a larger word 
list. ‘The Wrnston Srmp.uiriep DIc- 
TIONARY FOR SCHOOLS is an ideal aid in 
vocabulary building, for its simplified 
definitions are more easily remembered. 


“~~ 
“AERIAL MAIL’’ was first estab- 
lished in 1918, with planes flying at the 
then incredible speed of 70 miles an hour. 


tt all 
A. A. OF S. A. meeting at Atlantic 
City will probably produce more cases of 
windburn than of sunburn. You'll not be 
subjected to either at the Winston booths 
(E-31 and E-33). Be sure to visit us. 


The JOHN C.| 4 Yh TON COMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ »~—— PHILADELPHIA PA 
CuicaGo ¥ ATLANTA T DALLAS T SAN FRANCISCO 
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ferent from that ordinarily accepted by 
teachers of English, but even excellent 
English is not taught by teaching sen- 
tence structure and grammar. It is 
taught by teaching children to think and 
feel, 


This production of the freshy girl was a 
gem, out of her heart. One of the best sen- 
tences in this love story was this — “When 
he seen her he was a goner.” 


Every Child Represented 


When you have exhibits in the room of 
the good work of the class insist that the 
best work of every child in the room be dis- 
played. You get best results not by bringing 
credit to the few, but by bringing credit to 
the many. 


That slow, apparently dull but plodding, 
boy may step out sometime and show them 
all up. “The race is not to the swift nor the 
battle to the strong.” 

One does not need to be gushing to give 
credit for good work. A few sincere words, 
perhaps just an exclamation mark besides a 
piece of written work you like, will bring 
results. 

There should be a parallel quality to this 
recognition of work well done — the capacity 
for righteous indignation. This is one of a 
teacher's most powerful qualities — the 
ability to become sincerely indignant when 
work or conduct is poor. The pupil instantly 
recognizes this as affection for him, as want- 
ing only his best. 

This is particularly true of boys. Demand 
a boy's respect and he will throw in his love 
for good measure. I think that more women 
teachers and principals fall down here than 
on all other qualities put together. 


A woman, more than a man, lives and 
thrives on good will, but it is hard for her 
to realize that being stern and even tough 
on a boy is the way to his good will. Re- 
member that “Order is Heaven's first law.” 
After order comes work, and not before. 


Facnc and satisfying the Board is the 
most uncertain part of the principal's job. In 
many cases it wears out the principal more 
than all other causes put together. Work, al- 
most unlimited in energy and time, rarely 
wears one out. 


But the uncertainty of what the Board and 
the community expects or what the Board 
will bring up at this coming meeting, wears 
upon the nerves and clutches about the 
heart. And there is not much you can do 
about it. 


I think the best teacher I ever knew had 
this experience: She was given 53 pupils in 
8 grades and told that she would be given a 
helper the second term in order to finish the 
school year in good shape. She worked be- 
fore and after school and on Saturdays in 
order to keep things going. She slept nearly 
all day Sunday. 


When the second term came along the 


careful Board saw things were going so well 
they left things as they were and Mildred 
Peckham carried the 53 to the end of the 
year alone. 


At the close of the term the Board called 
the teacher before them and said “This is 
the best year’s school work we have ever 
had, but we are dismissing you from the 
school because you do not go to church. We 
think this is a bad example for the young 
folks of this community.” 


I tell my Board once in a while “I know 
as much as all the rest of you put together 
—but not any more than that.” I cannot 
give you much advice as to a Board. If you 
do not know what to do, you don’t. 


Do not urge a Board to do a certain thing. 
Present the matter or better still get one of 
the Board interested and get him to present 
it. The surest way to get turned down by a 
Board is to urge a little too much. 


Besides they are as likely to be right in a 
policy as you are. Work cheerfully and 
happily as you can with a Board, and spend 
little thought or time when the Board does 
not see your way. Comfort yourself with 
the thought that you get paid for your serv- 
ices and they do not. 


The School Building 
The Building: Each child’s desk is his im- 


mediate environment. Is his desk clean and 
well painted or varnished? It is so easy to fix 
it up if it is not. Get oxalic acid to take out 
ink stains. Get mahogany stain varnish and 
give the desk one or two coats. You can do 
it yourself if you have to. Get oronite — 
black for the metal work. There is little ex- 
cuse for shabby desks. 


A new kindergarten teacher wanted her 
floor painted. I said “It was painted two 
years ago and is in pretty good shape.” She 
said, “I like things not pretty good, but just 
right. Will the Board buy the paint if I do 
the painting?” I said, “Girl you just bought 
something. Go ahead!” 

She painted the floor that coming Satur- 
day and the pleased Board had all chairs 
and furniture painted and varnished the fol- 
lowing Saturday. 


Toilets: Do not let false modesty stand in 
the way of regular inspection of toilet and 
wash-rooms. Have the janitor check up 
every day and you check up on the janitor. 
Have marks and pictures instantly removed. 
Prevention of this kind will take the place of 
a pound of cure. 


I was visiting schools with a county deputy 
superintendent and I wandered into the 
wrong toilet room! I never saw such pictures 
and nasty remarks in my life. It was a fairly 
large school and the room had been accumu- 
lating these pictures for years. The principal 
was an ex-minister. I insisted the deputy 
superintendent take a look — and I went 
back to the car to avoid the wrathful inter- 
view the principal got. The principal did all 
the listening. 

The Janitor: The school should have a 
janitor who can bring dignity to plain hard 
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work. When I hire a janitor I say to him, 
“If you are coming to clean dirty floors and 
dirty toilets for the pay you get do not take 
the job. It is not worth it. But if you are 
coming to help make this a nice and clean 
home for all these fine kids, it is a lovely 
job. There are times when you will be more 
of a good influence, on the boys particu- 
larly, than I can be.” 


Most of our Coalinga janitors are Boy 
Scout leaders, one is a deacon of a church 
and one was on the City Council. Do all you 
can to get a janitor who will be respected 
and loved by the children. 


Waus of your Rooms and Halls: Pic- 


tures are one of the differences between a 


barn and a home. 


Pictures are not expensive. Have each 
room choose its pictures as far as possible. 
You would be or have been surprised at the 
kind of pictures children of each room 
choose. You are not competent to make the 
choice nor is your art teacher. 


There are so many nice ways of transform- 
ing that great big barn of a room into a 
cheerful home. Flowers help, cut or growing 
in pots. A rock collection helps, or Indian 
collection or anything that will give the 
children the idea of a hobby. 


Encourage the hobbies — they will some- 
times do more to keep a child straight than 
the home, the church, and the school put 
together. I like Boy Scouts and Campfire 
Girls. Give some of your own time if you 
can or at least your interest and enthusiasm. 


If you as teacher or principal keep track 
and are interested in the progress of your 
children in these worthy organizations, it is 
surprising what a help it is to these organi- 
zations. 


Keep the Teachers Happy 


If you have one or two or more teachers 
under you remember this. Good teachers are 
like setting hens — they love their broods, 
but look out for any encroaching broods. 
Define very clearly metes and bounds and 
limitations — have all kinds of chicken-wire 
to keep them apart, and scratching for their 
own broods. Give each old clucking hen a bit 
of yard and mental and spiritual space. Then 
for heaven’s sake leave her alone — and 
make her leave the other broods alone. To 
put it in a different way: A good teaching 
force is like a Mexican army — composed 
largely of generals. 


I always give a talk at the opening of 
school on the Hired Hands and the members 
of the family. The hired hands do all they 
are paid for and believe me won't do things 
that are not a part of their work. The mem- 
bers of the family do all the dirty work and 
are grateful to do all this extra work that is 
not a part of their job. Why the members of 
the family do this extra work and do it 
gladly, will and can never pentrate the in- 
tellect of the Hired Hands. But there is a 
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difference. The member of the family is a 
member of the family and knows it and is 
grateful and happy. 

You principals have.a grand job and most 
are members of the family. If you are not you 
will only likely last the year out as princi- 
pals. If you are members of the family you 
do your work because you like your: work 
and love children. You are paid, of course, 
but this is not a main interest. And in the 
long run of time not he who grabs but he 
who gives, gets. And this one gets more 
than dollars. I say, “For one who does not 
know any better than to love to work not 


only will the Lord provide, but makes him 
think he is having a grand time.” 

The most interesting talk at the last super- 
intendents convention in San Francisco was 
Superintendent John A. Sexson’s talk on 
technocracy. He spoke of tray farming with 
each one his own farmer, of television, of 
all kinds of inventions and discoveries on 
the way and nearly here. We are at the 
dawn of tremendous change in living con- 
ditions and in schools. Most of this, if we 
can just stay away from war and cutting 
each other's throats, is for the best and for 
Happiness. 


WHAT IS THE QUESTION? 


Floyd J. Highfill, Principal, University Evening High School, Los Angeles 


Adzounp and around we go, and 
where we stop nobody knows. 

Whirling, swerving, skidding, plot- 
ting, scheming, raving, raging — on 
we go. 


Everybody thirty minutes late and 
rushing on to catch up! Every muscle 
tense, all nerves on edge, and the human 
senses all strained! 


What for? What’s it all about? No- 
body knows. 


Just caught on the merry-go-round 
and riding on and on with the crowd, 
to get off where we got on. 


But really, what is the hurry-scurry all 
about? What is the cause of it? 


Perhaps in an honest attempt to analyze 
the situation we will find that much of the 
trouble is due to the fact that very few 
people distinguish between “burning up en- 
ergy” and “accomplishing results.” 


Through careful observation, we can soon 
convince ourselves that results are not ob- 
tained according to energy expended. In 
many cases we see that about 90% of the 
used-up energy is wasted. 

It will calm our nerves and _ straighten 
out our thinking a bit to see what the ques- 
tion is and what it is not. 

The question is not how many hours you 
have worked . .. but . . . what have you 
done? 

The question is not how far or fast or 
furious you have driven. . . but . . . what 
have you accomplished? 

The question is not how many times you 
have turned round during the day .. . but 
. what do you have to show for it? 

The question is not how much or how 
loud or how fast you have talked . . . but 

. what have you said? 

The question is not how much yarn you 
are spinning . . . but . . . how many valu- 
able garments have you made? 

The question is not how pretty or beauti- 
ful or handsome you are... but. . . what 
use do you make of what you have? 

The question is not how many pages you 


“have read... but... 


what thoughts did 
you retain to make your own life and the 
lives of others richer and happier? 

The question is not how many people you 
have seen or talked to... . but . . . what did 
you sell? 

The question is not how much confusion 
you can create .. . but... how much har- 
mony can you produce? 

The question is not how fast you can 
raise objections .. . but . . . what construc- 
tive suggestions can you make? 


Generatty speaking, our directors, 
superintendents, administrators, executives, 
and presidents are not burning up any more 
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energy than are the employees who are work- 
ing under them. They have merely learned 
to measure and to obtain results. 

How much better it will be for all of us 
when we quit turning around and around 
so fast, and begin to walk forward more 


slowly. 
* * # 


College and University 
Finances Improve 


Coxteces and universities throughout 
the United States registered gains in funds 
for education, general, and building pur- 
poses in 1936-37, according to Commissioner 
of Education John W. Studebaker. 

An Office of Education study of receipts 
and expenditures reported by more than 
300 higher education institutions indicates 
that practically all colleges and universities 
suffered decreases in receipts from 1929-30 
to 1933-34, but that receipts have increased 
steadily since 1933-34. 

Expenditures for educational and general 
purposes climbed in 1931-32 to 12.4% 
above the total reported for 1929-30. In 
1933-34 there was a drop, to 3.9% below 
the 1929-30 total, but by 1936-37, reports 
show, there had been another increase in 
college and university spending to 12.9% 
above the 1929-30 level. 

Expenditures for new buildings, grounds, 
and equipment dropped sharply during the 
depression period. While they have increased 
very slowly, they are still 36.2% below 
the high point reached in 1929-30. 


THE WORLD OF MUSIC 


COMPLETE ORCHESTRA 
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24 Pupil Books. Complete Conductor’s Score. Teacher’s Manual. 


COMPLETE BAND COURSE 


34 Pupil Books. Complete Conductor’s Score. Teacher’s Manual. 
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CONSTANT FACTORS 


FACTORS IN EDUCATION WHICH ARE CONSTANT 
Jack R. Singer, Principal, Maple School, Shafter, Kern County 


A FEW weeks ago our Eighth Grade 
arithmetic class started work in equa- 
tions. 


In an introductory explanation I told 
a few of the pupils that the equation 
resembled a teeter-totter which balances 
when equal weights are placed on both 
ends. However, if the weight on one 
end becomes heavier than the other, that 
end will bang down against the ground 
with a thud. 

I have frequently thought how true 
that is with our educational teeter-totter. 
Occasionally the emphasis on one end 
of the board becomes greater than the 
other. Bang! Adjustments then have to 
be made to balance the over-weighted 
end. 


Everywhere we turn in education— 
whether it be in teachers meetings, in- 
stitute, progressive education meetings, 
or the classroom — we hear change, 
change, change! 

Our whole course-of-study seems to 
center around changes that have taken 
place in society. The titles of nearly all 
our social studies materials indicate a 
change or progress in civilization. 

Text-books published only a 
years back are obsolete. 
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It would be absurd for any intelligent 
person to deny the existence of change 
in society or to ignore the revolutionary 
effects of science on modern life—but 
what about the other side of the teeter- 
totter? Are our schools “child-centered” 
“or changing-civilization” centered? Has 
the child himself changed radically in 
the past few years? 


Some progressive educational leaders 
are difficult to understand. On the one 
hand they tell us the most modern pro- 
cedure is to make the class a living ex- 
perience, and make that living experi- 
ence the curriculum. 

On the other hand they tell us we are 
in a dense fog and don’t know where we 
are headed. They say to take things 
around about the child and through 
those things obtain child directed ex- 
periences. 

Freedom of procedure as well as 
choice of subject-matter, or experiences, 
or curriculum (whichever you care to 


call it) is emphasized. Units of work 
and projects are stressed. 

Maybe the old saying, “There is noth- 
ing new under the sun,” contains more 
truth than we have want to believe. At 
least I find that many of these same 
things which some very modern leaders 
get all excited about were not unknown 
back in 1860. 


To illustrate, I quote from the article 


“Lose Not the Nightingale,” by Frances . 


Clarke Sayers. Bulletin of the American 
Library Association, v. 31, no. 10, Oct. 
1, 1937. Frances Sayers states, 

“The scientific method has robbed us of 
our sense of humor as well as of our nightin- 
gale. All of this has been done before. 
Theories rise and wane, and nothing is really 
new. The project-method and the unit-of- 
study originated, as far as I can discover, 
with the Peterkin Papers, published in 1868! 
Here are the Peterkins, struggling with edu- 
cation: 


Predicament of the Peterkins 


The little boys were going through the 
schools regularly. The family had been much 
exercised in regard to their education. Every 
new method that came up was tried upon 
the little boys. They had been taught spell- 
ing by all the different methods, and were 
just able to read when Mr. Peterkin learned 
that it was now considered best that children 
should not be taught to read till they were 
ten years old. 


Elizabeth Eliza proposed that they should 
be taken from the school and taught by 
Agamemnon from the encyclopedia. Mr. 
Peterkin, however, had a magnificent idea. 
That they should make their life one grand 
object-lesson. They should begin at breakfast 
and study everything put upon the table— 
the material of which it was made, and 
where it came from. “We shall have the 
assistance,” said Mr. Peterkin, “of Aga- 
memnon with his encyclopedia.” Agamem- 
non modestly suggested that he had not yet 
got out of A, and in their breakfast, every- 
thing would have to begin with A... . 

Mr. Peterkin suggested . . . that one day 
they study the botany of the breakfast table; 
another day, its natural history. The study 
of butter would include that of the cow. 
Even that of the butter dish would bring in 
geology. The little boys were charmed at the 
idea of learning pottery from the cream jug, 
and they were promised a potter's wheel di- 
rectly. Mrs. Peterkin was distressed. It was 
hard enough to think of anything for break- 
fast. and impossible if it all had to begin 
with one letter. 

At last Mrs. Peterkin announced that she 
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was ready for the breakfast on educational 
principles. A breakfast indeed when it ap- 
peared. Mrs. Peterkin had mistaken the 
alphabetical suggestion, and had grasped the 
idea that the whole alphabet must be repre- 
sented in one breakfast. This, therefore, was 
the bill of fare: applesauce, bread, butter, 
coffee, cream, doughnuts, eggs, fish-balls, 
griddles, ham, ice (on butter), jam, kraut 
(sour), lamb chops, morning newspaper, oat- 
meal, pepper, quince-marmalade, rolls, salt, 
tea urn, veal-pie, yeast-biscuit. 


Begin with Applesauce 


It was decided to begin with applesauce. 
“How happy,” exclaimed Mr. Peterkin, “that 
this should come first of all. A child might 
be brought up on applesauce till he has 
mastered the first letter of the alphabet, and 
could go on to the more involved subjects 
hidden in bread, butter, and baked beans.” 


Agamemnon thought his father hardly 
knew how much was hidden in the apple. 
There was all the story of William Tell, and 
the Swiss independence. Mr. Peterkin pro- 
posed they should begin by eating the apple- 
sauce, then discussing it, first botanically, 
next historically, or perhaps first historically, 
beginning with Adam and Eve and the first 
apple. 


Mrs. Peterkin said she felt more at home 
on the marmalade because the quinces came 
from Grandfather's. . . . Mr. Peterkin was 
glad to be reminded of the old place at 
Grandfather's. In order to know thoroughly 
about apples, they ought to understand thor- 
oughly the making of cider. Now, they might 
sometime drive up to Grandfather's, scarcely 
twelve miles away, and see cider made. Why, 
indeed, should not the family go this very 
day up to Grandfather's and continue the 
education of the breakfast! 


“Why not indeed?” exclaimed the little 
boys. A day at Grandfather's would give 
them the whole process of the apple, from 
the orchard to the cider mill. In this way 
they would widen the field of study, even 
to follow in time the cup of coffee to Java.” 


WW: ARE pretty well agreed that 
freedom in classrooms, the making of 
miniature buildings and ships, discus- 
sion groups, units-of-study, projects, 
etc., have value—but what about the 
other end of the teeter-totter? 


We admit the value of excursions. 
visual aids, gardens, campaigns in school, 
student organizations, etc.; but what 
about the drill subjects? 


Sometimes we pause in the rush of 
everyday duties to wonder where this 
avalanche of change is to sweep us— 
whether everything has been changed. 
It seems to the writer that if we take 
our minds off the conscious thought of 
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change, we find many things which are 
more constant—at least things which do 
not change overnight. 

In the first place the basic human re- 
lationships between neighbors have not 
changed. Maybe due to over-emphasis 
of other things in this machine age we 
have neglected the practice in everyday 
living. However, the homely philosophy 
of Edgar A. Guest seems to be a thread 
that runs through any changing civiliza- 
tion and tends to bind together like 
minds and hearts, even when civilization 
tends to break down such. We all know 
the value of a friendly greeting, of a 
word of. cheer on encouragement, or a 
friendly hand from a neighbor. Has 
anything in our changing civilization 
taken its place? 


Child Centered Schools 


We who are progressive pride our- 
selves on having “child-centered” 
schools. Has then the core of our school 
changed as has nearly everything around 
us? I have two small girls of my own; 
and when they were born they both 
were the same kicking little egotists that 
their great, great grandfather was when 
he was born. They have about the same 
emotions and instinctive drives that he 
had. I think the ways in which they 
learn are about the same as the ones he 
used—of course, we must admit that 
many of the things which a child learns 
now were never heard of in those days; 
but the way he learned new things was 
by way of one of the senses. 

He experienced fear, anger, love, joy, 
and excitement about the same as we do 
today. I do not doubt that he even tried 
to pull some of the same pranks that my 
girls frequently try. 

The teeter begins to balance. 

It seems that the parents’ love and 
concern for the welfare of their child 
hasn’t changed much. Changing civili- 
zation hasn’t reached it. Of course 
there are always individual exceptions 
to these rules, but most of us will agree, 
I am sure, that the citizens of our state 
have supported education, youth move- 
ments, church organizations for young 
people, recreational projects, almost to 
the limit. 


Hi; not the one big drive in all 
children down through the different 
generations been the play instinct? Such 


an adage as “Idle hands are the Devil’s 
work-tools” may indicate the attitude 
of some of the other generations toward 
anything but pure “work.” 

Can we not place all the character 
traits on the light end of the teeter- 
totter? Honesty, truthfulness, loyalty, 
industry, kindness, etc., have not been 
swept away by “change.” These traits 
are cords running through any society 
and upon which that society is hung. 

Neither have the requirements of our 
body for the life-giving necessities such 
as air, food, and water, changed. To add 
to these emphases on the forgotten side, 
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we can add that instinctive longing of 
the soul to contact some power greater 
than man. 


If anyone in this maze of conflicts of 
today is able to work out a sane balance 
it is the intelligent Teacher. 


* * * 


Samuel French, publisher, 111 West Sev- 
enth Street, Los Angeles, has recently brought 
out three noteworthy books: (1) Costuming 
the Amateur Show, a handbook for amateur 
producers, by Saunders; (2) Abie’s Irish 
Rose, a 3-act comedy by Anne Nichols; (3) 
Dialect Play-Readings, selected and edited 
by Louise M. Frankenstein. 


GIVES NEW MEANING 
TO THE WORD “MODERN” 


INTENSIVE BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING 


By 


Edwin H. Fearon 


GIVES 


a complete course in bookkeeping in one year of high 


school study. 
GIVES 


the most thorough one-year foundation for those schools 
that teach two years of bookkeeping. 


GIVES 


a simple presentation and direct treatment of the sub- 
ject that will make teachers open their eyes at the results. 


GIVES 


a bookkeeping program that insures economy in teaching 
time and in cost of materials. 


GIVES 


a new interest to the study of bookkeeping. Understanding 
of the procedures begets a surprising amount of student 


interest and progress. 


Write our nearest office for further information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


Boston Toronto London Sydney 





ORAL LANGUAGE 
PRACTICE SERIES 


FIRST DRILLS IN ORAL 
LANGUAGE 


By MABEL VINSON CAGE 
MABEL BREEDEN 
GRETCHEN WULFING 


For Grades Three or Four 
Postpaid 90 cents 


AN ORAL LANGUAGE PRACTICE 
BOOK 


By MABEL VINSON CAGE 


For Grades Five or Six Postpaid 90 cents 


SPOKEN DRILLS AND TESTS 
IN ENGLISH 


By MABEL VINSON CAGE 


For Junior or Senior High Schools 
Postpaid $1.25 


A NEW METHOD OF LANGUAGE 
DRILL 


Based on Ear Training 


“Until a language form is definitely 
established as a habit, it has not been 
taught.” 


The one aim of these books is to es- 
tablish lasting habits of correct speech. 


1. Ear Training: Language is learned 
by sound. Right forms must sound 
right. Reading drills and _ tests 
aloud and oral repetition of lan- 
guage patterns accomplish this. 


2. Spoken Tests: The children read 
the tests to each other, working 
in pairs. This method is quick, ac- 
curate, and effective. It is a social 
experience in helping each other. 
A spoken test is a more severe 
test than a written one. 


3. Diagnostic Tests: Diagnostic tests 
for each group of lessons at once 
focus the child’s efforts on the 
part of the work he needs. In a 
sense every test is a diagnostic 
test. 


4. Individual Needs: A class of forty 
children will begin together, but 
progress according to their individ- 
ual needs. Partners with similar 
record charts work together. 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


609 Mission Street San Francisco 
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of the Trepak from 
Tchaikovsky’s Nut- 
cracker suite, as drawn 
in pastel by a girl high 
school student after 
she had heard a sym- 
phony performance of 
the work. This sug- 
gests the type of cor- 
relation work between 
music and art done by 
Western teachers in 
conjunction with the 
Standard School Broad- 
cast and Standard 

Symphony Hour. . 


Right — Russian 
Hymn, a companion 
picture by the same 

student. 


USING THE SCHOOL 
BROADCAST 


TEACHING TECHNIQUE OF STANDARD SCHOOL BROADCAST 
EMPLOYS CORRELATION 


Tix Standard School Broadcast 
course in music-enjoyment, now being 
heard regularly by more than 350,000 
students in 3,300 Western schools, en- 
ters, on February 3, the Second Semes- 
ter of its current Tenth Annual Series. 


The following excerpt from the 72-page 
Teachers Manual, issued free of charge to 
educators making classroom use of the Stand- 
ard School Broadcast or Standard Symphony 
Hour, indicates the valuable teaching aids 
to be found in the Manual. 


The Elementary Lessons of Period I of 
the Second Semester, dealing with the music 
of Scandinavia, Spain, Holland, England, 
France, and Russia, identify the countries 
with their contributions and relationship to 
development of the American nation: the 
Scandinavians in Pennsylvania and the 
Northwest; the Spanish as the first to exploit 


Paeifie Conferenee of 
Philosophy 


Aynuat meeting of the Pacific Confer- 
ence on the Teaching of Philosophy was 
held at Claremont Colleges, in connection 
with Pacific Division of American Phil- 
osophical Association. 

Junior colleges in the southern part of 
the state were well represented by their 
instructors in philosophy, and the group 
also included members of the faculty from 
several of the state colleges and universities. 

Panel discussions were held on the teach- 
ing of ethics and the teaching of logic. 


the New World; the Dutch on the East 
Coast; the English as navigators and their 
close relationship to American history; the 
French in relation to their American ex- 
plorations and participation in the American 
Revolution, with special reference to Rous: 
seau; and the Russians as the chief point of 
contact for Americans with Oriental and 
Slavic cultural influences, as well as the 
political contact of the old Russian settle- 
ments on the Pacific Coast. 


The many suggestions have been put into 
actual practice by many of the 16,000 edu- 
cators who have requested and received the 
Teachers Manual during the current series. 
and have resulted in much very desirable 
integration work, including such art work 
as the drawings shown on this page. 


Teachers desiring further information on 
this course may write to the Standard Schoo! 
Broadcast, 225 Bush Street, San Francisco 


There were addresses by Professors Alexan- 
der and Martin, of Scripps College, and 
Professor H. C. Brown of Stanford. 

The executive committee for the coming 
year consists of Elmo A. Robinson, San Jose 
State College, president; Orvil F. Myers 
Los Angeles Junior College, vice-president 
W. Hardin Hughes, Pasadena Junior Col- 
lege, secretary-treasurer; and Harold C. Bio 
University of California Extension Depart- 
ment. 

As a project for the coming year, it i: 
proposed to develop a test for measuring 
improvement in critical thinking. The con- 
ference will meet next December at Berkeley. 
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Norman Robert Whytock 


Southern California Schoolman 


Tracepy has stalked into the Glen- 
dale administration a second time within the 
year. This time it has taken an educator in 
the prime of his youth, leaving behind his 
life's most cherished treasures — home, 
family, educational opportunities, community, 
leadership, Christian service. 


Those of us who were privileged to work 
with him know how he wrestled with prob- 
lems far beyond the ken of the public he 
served. We knew him as a practical idealist, 
ever giving himself and his time unselfishly 
to the cause of better education; ever willing 
to bestow’ understanding guidance and in- 
spirational leadership where it was most 
needed. 


The members of the Glendale Board of 
Education, closest to him during his last 
duties, have expressed their esteem in the 
resolution from which I quote: 


“During the time we have spent on this 
board of education we have come to know 
Norman R. Whytock as a real friend, as a 
man who commanded the love, respect, and 
admiration of those about him, and as a 
truly great educator and leader. 


“The members of the board have greatly 
prized the delightful personal associations 
with Doctor Whytock during the past several 
years, and his passing deprives us of a 
courageous and trusted educator. We attest 
to the inspiration and support which he 
brought to the deliberations of our meetings. 


“We keenly realize the loss sustained by 
the citizens of this community and by the 
students and the staff of our schools in no 
longer being able to enjoy and profit by 
Doctor Whytock’s valued services and wise 
counsel, 


“His quiet strength and outstanding abil- 
ity, interwoven with his devotion to duty 
and courteous consideration of others were 
characteristics for which he always will be 
remembered. 


“He contributed to the present high stand 
ards of our schools and his work, his in- 
struction, and his direction of the educa- 
tional activities of our school system will 
stand as a lasting memorial to his service.” — 
LaMoille V. Pugh, formerly Secretary to the 
Superintendent and to the Board of Educa- 
tion in Glendale; now teaching at Atasca- 


dero Union High School. 


Dr. Norman R. Whytock, age 43, super- 
intendent of schools, Glendale. He entered 
Glendale schools in 1916 as a teacher, rose 
rapidly in the service, and served in the 
World War with rank of first lieutenant. 


After the war he went to Havana, where 
he was a newspaper reporter from 1919-20. 
Returning to Glendale, he re-entered the 
school service and before his appointment 
as superintendent was director of research 
and assistant superintendent. 


IN LATER WALKS OF LIFE... 


NO SCHOOLROOM SLoyey 
WILL HANDICAP THEM! 


Correct seating for young Americans 
encourages correct posture habits dur- 
ing the vital growing years... .. 


HE actual school building 
has been tremendously im- 
proved in recent years. Yet, in 
a vital respect, much remains 
to be done in utilizing modern 
seating improvements. 
Ventilating systems get fresh 
air into the rooms—but only 
good posture, encouraged by 
posturally correct seats, gets it 
into the child. 


Window areas and illumi- 
nating fixtures provide ade- 
quate light—but the position 
of the child in relation to the 
light and to his book is what 
minimizes eyestrain. 

Physical training facilitates 
correct posture faults—but cor- 
rect seating equipment makes 
good posture habitual and sit- 
ting a factor in vigorous living. 


Pupil efficiency depends, in a 
large measure, upon comfort. 
The American Seating Com- 
pany offers school seating for 
every need and at every cost 
level—all of it built to the 
highest standard of structural 
quality, of posture and com- 

fort, of health protection, sight 

conservation and beauty. 





Money Management 


(Continued from Page 10) 


for saving, giving, needs and wishes 
proportionately. 

Since percentage is usually taught in 
the seventh grade, it is possible here to 
teach proportionate distribution of in- 
come in terms of percentages. 

By the time a child reaches the eighth 
grade, the habits he has formed in pre- 
vious grades become practically auto- 
matic and more time can be spent on 
compiling scrap-books, composition and 
project work, and occasionally drama- 


The 
Optional Aids 


accompanying 


THE UNIT-ACTIVITY 
READING SERIES 


By Nila Banton Smith 


—insure opportunities for creative, 
constructive self-expression and 
avoid overemphasis on cut-and- 
dried, stereotyped silent-reading 
exercises. 


The Practice-Pads place before the 
child attractive situations in which 
he sees some real need for reading. 
The Self-Help Posters and Self- 
Help Charts serve him repeatedly 
as references for unrecognized 
words. 


The Supplementary Pamphlets 
supply a source of information in 
connection with his topics of study. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
149 New Montgomery Street 
San Francisco California 


Fred T. Moore Manager Pacific Division 


tizing some phase of the school work. 
In high school, personal, family, com- 
munity and national budgeting are 
studied. The subject of conservation is 
taken up as it relates to government in 
conserving water power, forests, fish, 
birds, minerals, and flowers, and the 
salvaging of materials. Discussions bring 
out what can be done to make school, 
home, town, and the world better. 


A SIXTH grader in the Brookline 
Schools says: “I feel that this year you 
have taught me a good deal about 
Money Management. You have taught 


me to save my time. Now that I have - 


a daily schedule I can find time to do 
the things that I didn’t have time to do 
before.” 

From eighth graders: “I am buying 
a graduation suit with the money I 
have saved.” “I give my mother some 
money now; I didn’t before.” “I have 
taken out a policy and pay for it with 
the money I have earned.” “My money 
always seemed to disappear; now I am 
budgeting, I know where it goes.” 

Isn't it true that responsibility for 
social security and prosperity rests not 
with government but with the indi- 
vidual? And aside from the personal 
advantage that may result from the 
study and practice of this method, isn’t 
it possible for us to render a patriotic 
service to our country by urging our 
school authorities to incorporate this 
course of study into the school curricu- 
lum? Must we continue to be economic 
illiterates? 

For further information address — 
California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Inc., 202 Bryte Building, 
1006 Seventh Street, Sacramento, Cali- 


fornia. 
f * * 


Edueational Policies 
Commission 


Structure and Administration of 
Public Education in the United States is a 
recent report, of 16 pages, by Educational 
Policies Commission of N. E. A., 1201 16th 
Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 
The Commission’s Conference Bulletin, of 
8 pages, drafts a pattern of progress for 
American Education. These important state- 
ments are recommended for the thoughtful 
reading of all progressive school people. 
John A. Sexson, president of California 
Teachers Association, and newly-elected pres- 
ident of American Association of School 
Administrators, is a member. 
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Teachers Salaries 


(Continued from Page 12) 


ing the school year, the district can not 
possibly suffer any financial loss, since 
the employee would have earned all 
moneys paid him including the amounts 
withheld under the section and at no 
time would have received any salary in 
advance. This definitely precludes the 
possibility of any school district in 
which the section is operative suffering 
any loss through the failure of an em- 
ployee to meet his obligations. 


Again, the section definitely disposes 
of any apprehension on the part of the 
employee that the receipt of his annual 
salary in 12 installments, if made in the 
manner provided by the section, carries 
any implication of 12-month employ- 
ment, since the last 2 installments rep- 
resent moneys earned but withheld during 


the period of active employment during the 
preceding school year. 


Finally, the application of the section 
avoids any necessity of following that part 
of the decision of the Appellate Court in 
Dupuy v. Board of Education (supra) which 
prohibits the payment of any portion of an 
employee's salary after the close of the 
school year in which it is earned. This is 
evident because, while the last 2 of the 12 
installments paid for service during a school 
year are paid after the close of the school 
year, these installments 


paid but withheld. 


represent money 


The enactment of School Code section 
5.743, for which the California Teachers 
Association is responsible, will benefit the 
employees of those districts adopting the 
provisions of the section. Advantage has 
been taken of the section in a number of 
school districts, and the evidence is that the 
law is all that it is claimed to be. 


IL is obvious from a reading of the sec- 
tion that, while the adoption of its pro- 
visions is optional with the governing board 
of the district, the manner of payment of 
salaries provided for by the section is not 
subject to any modification on the part of 
the board. If the plan set forth in the sec’ 
tion is adopted by the governing board of 
the district, it must be followed literally 
until the board abandons the use of the sec’ 
tion. School Code section 5.743 provides 
only for a plan for the payment of annual 
salaries of employees of a school in addition 
to the already-noted school month, 10, 11 or 
12 installment plans; and, while the governing 
board of a district is at liberty to choose any 
one of the 5 plans provided, it must follow 
that plan as prescribed by law until such 
time as it may abandon it for some one other 
of the plans. 
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Cc. T. A. Honor Schools 
(Continued from Page 15) 


San Rafael, Willard; Pomona: Fremont 
Junior High, San Antonio; *Redman, Re- 
dondo Elementary Schools, *Rogers; Santa 
Monica: Garfield, Grant, Muir, McKinley, 
Washington, Lincoln Junior High School; 
Spadra, West Whittier, *Wilsona. 

Orange County — Costa Mesa, Cypress, 
Diamond, El Toro, Laguna Beach Schools, 
Ocean View, Olinda, Orange Union High 
School; Orange: Center, Cypress; Placentia: 
Chapman, La Jolla; Santa Ana City Schools, 
Seal Beach, Tustin Union High School, Va- 
lencia Union High School, Orange County 
Office. 

Riverside County — Alvord, Beaumont 
High School, *Cahuilla Emergency, *Cot- 
tonwood, *Eden, *Ferndale, *Hamilton, 
Hemet School District, *Hyatt, Idyllwild, 
*Lakeview, Nuevo, Oasis, Prado; Riverside 
City: Independiente, Irving; *San Ignacio, 
*Valley Center, Val Verde, *Wellwood. 

San Bernardino County—Colton: Grant, 
Lincoln, Roosevelt; Highland, *Kramer, 
*Ludlow, Ontario City Schools; San Ber- 
nardino City: Highland Junior High, Ar- 
rowhead, Cajon, Eliot, Harding, Meadow- 
brook, Metcalf, Mt. Vernon, Wilson. 

San Diego County—Chula Vista Junior 
High School, Encinitas, *Miramar, *Oliven- 
hain, *Potrero, Rancho Santa Fe, Rincon; 
San Diego City Schools: Snyder Continua- 
tion High, Balboa, A. Birney, Brooklyn, 
Burbank, Central, Chollas, Edison, Encanto, 
Euclid, Florence, Franklin, Garfield, Jackson, 
Jefferson, La Jolla, Lincoln, Loma Portal, 
McKinley, Muir, Ocean Beach, Ocean View, 
Rest Haven, Valley View, Vauclain, Wash- 
ington, Sunshine; San Ysidro, *Vallecitos, 
West Fallbrook. 

Santa Barbara County—*Arlight Emer- 
gency, Goleta, Lompoc Elementary, *Olive; 


STAMP CLUB 
MEMBERSHIPS 


For Your Classes! 


ALBERS STAMP CLUB helps members 
get valuable stamps and collectors’ equip- 
ment free in exchange for the coupons 
in all Albers Cereals. Each member re- 
ceives membership card and folder show- 
ing stamps and equipment he may own: 
Many teachers have requested member- 
ships for their classes to encourage in- 
terest in history, geography and foreign 
languages. Perhaps you would like to 
make this club available to your pupils, 
to give them a fine start on a collection. 


HOW TO GET MEMBERSHIPS: 
Just write to Albers Bros. Milling Co., 
Stuart Building, Seattle, Washington, 
stating the number of memberships 
you want for your pupils. 


Santa Barbara City: Harding, Jefferson, Mc- 
Kinley, Roosevelt, Wilson; Santa Maria 
Schools, *Santa Rosa, Vista del Mar, County 
Office. 

Ventura County — Avenue, Bardsdale, 
Piru, Pleasant Valley. 

Inyo County— Lone Pine Elementary, 
Bishop Union High School, Lone Pine 
Union High School. 

Los Angeles City—Aldama, Alexandria 
Avenue, Alta Loma, Amelia Street, Bandini 
Street, Budlong, Cahuenga, Carpenter, Ely- 
sian Heights, Eton Avenue, Farmdale, Gra- 
vois Avenue, Griffin Avenue, Hoover, Mel- 
rose, Miramonte, Monte Vista, Ninety-ninth 
Street, Rockdale, Sixty-eighth Street, Termi- 
nal, Twenty-eighth Street, Valley View, Vir- 
ginia Road, West Athens, West Vernon 
Avenue, Wilson Senior High School, Rose- 
mont. 


* one-teacher school. 


Central Section 


Kern County—Maricopa Unified School 
District, High School, Elementary, Kinder- 
garten; Wasco Union High; Wasco Union 
Elementary; Midway; Beardsley School Dis- 
trict; Delano Joint Union High; Kern Gen- 
eral Hospital; McFarland Union High; 
Mountain View; Rockpile; Vineland; Olig; 
Union Avenue; Fairfax Elementary; Pond- 
ham; Richland School, Shafter. 

Merced County—Elementary Schools: Dos 
Palos, 16 teachers; Livingston, 14; Lone 
Tree, 1; John Muir, Merced, 19; John C. 
Fremont, Merced, 8; Joseph Le Conte, Mer- 
ced, 4; Galen Clark, Merced, 13; Russell, 
1; Whitmer, 2; Winton, 7. Secondary 
Schools: Gustine, 11 teachers; Hilmar, 10; 
Le Grand, 9; Merced, 36; Livingston, 18. 

Tulare County— Ash Springs; Citrus 
South Tule; Lakeview; Wilson. 

Emmett R. Berry, superintendent of Por- 
terville, Tulare County, elementary schools, 
informs us that Porterville schools are again 
100% enrolled in California Teachers Asso- 
ciation, the eleventh consecutive year for 
such a record. 


Central Coast Section 

San Benito County—Bear Valley; Cherry 
Hill; San Justo; Santa Anita. 

San Luis Obispo County—Alliance; Can- 
yon; Cuyama; Fair View; East Santa Fe; 
Highland; Huasna; Independence; Los Ber- 
ros; Oak Park; Oceano; Park Hill; Phillips; 
Pleasant Valley; Pozo; San Luis Obispo— 
Fremont; Sunderland; Coast Union High 
School; Verde. 


North Coast Section 


Humboldt County—Ferndale High, Mir- 
anda. 

Mendocino County—Island Mountain, In: 
dependence, Piercy, Willits Union. 

Trinity County—Trinity County High. 


Bay Section 
San Francisco — Fairmount, Guadalupe, 
Irving M. Scott, and Patrick Henry. 
Oakland — Charles Burckhalter, Central 
Trade High School, Anthony Chabot, Clare- 
mont Junior High, Clawson, Cleveland, E. 





HAVE YOU 
DISCOVERED 


HERE’S the magazine you 
often predicted would be pub- 
lished in California someday. 
Arich sort of magazine, crisply 
edited, informative and enter- 
taining, seeking out and report- 
ing the people and things that 
make up our special civiliza- 
tion here on the Coast. 


Perhaps it’s news to you that 
California has produced this 
kind of magazine. Ithas. THE 
COAST, publishing its third 
successful monthly issue in 
February, is selectively edited 
to reach those Californians 
who have developed a liking 
for the good story, the know- 
ing article, the contrasting 
photograph, the slightly balmy 
cartoon. 


Have you discovered THE 
COAST? The coupon here is 
for your convenience in sub- 
scribing to the next 12 lively 
issues. Use the coupon or your 
own letter paper, as you like. 


THE COAST, Dept. SI-2, 
130 Bush Street, San Francisco 
GENTLEMEN: 

Please send me the next 12 
issues of THE COAST. 
0 I enclose my check for $2.50. 
0 Please bill me when I re- 


ceive the magazine. 
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Morris Cox, Crocker Highlands, Detention 
Home, Emerson, Frick Junior High, Golden 
Gate Junior High, Grant, Alexander Hamil- 
ton Junior High, Hawthorne, Highland, 
Lafayette, Lakeview, Horace Mann, Man- 
zanita, Edwin Markham, Maxwell Park, 
Melrose, Montclair, Piedmont Avenue, Red- 
wood Heights, Rockridge, Santa Fe, Se- 
quoia, Elisabeth Sherman, John Swett, Toler 
Heights, and Whittier. 

Alameda County—Inman, Irvington, Mis- 
sion San Jose, and Mowry’s Landing. 

Contra Costa County—Ambrose, Avon, 
Bradford, Briones Valley, Cowell, Knightsen, 
Liberty, Morgan Territory, Orinda Union, 
Pleasant Hill, Port Costa, Selby, Sheldon, 
Summit, Vine Hill, and Alhambra Union 
High School at Martinez. 

Richmond—Harding, Lincoln, and Wood- 
row Wilson. 

Lake County—Burns Valley, East Lake, 
Kelseyville Elementary, Lakeport Elemen- 
tary, Mountain, Spruce Grove, Lower Lake 
Union High, and Middletown Union High 
School. 

Marin County—Ft. Barry, Lagunitas, 
Olema, Pt. Reyes, Summit School at Mill 
Valley, and Central and S. S. Schools at 
Sausalito. 

Napa County—Atlas Peak, Liberty, Los 
Amigos, Mountain Joint, Mt. Veeder, and 
Shurtleff. 

San Joaquin County — Bellota, Castle, 
Delphi, Chartville, Everett, Farmington, 
Glenwood, Greenwood, Lafayette, Mossdale, 
Montezuma, New Jerusalem, Van Allen, 
Woods, and Manteca High School. All of 
Tracy Elementary — Central, South and 
West Park Schools. 

San Mateo County — Belmont; Howard 
Avenue, Pershing and Coolidge at Burlin- 
game; Greersburg; Half Moon Bay Elemen- 
tary; Higgins; Woodrow Wilson Elemen- 
tary, Jefferson, Jefferson Annex and Thorn- 


ton at Daly City; La Honda; Seaside; Cen- 
tral and Fremont at Menlo Park; Millbrae 
and Lomita Park at Millbrae; Moss Beach; 
Pescadero; Pigeon Point; Pilarcitos; Pom- 
ponio; Portola; Purissima; Ravenswood; Mc- 
Kinley Elementary, McKinley Intermediate, 
John Gill, Central, Washington and Gar- 
field at Redwood City; Northbrae at San 
Bruno; San Carlos; Central, Peninsula Av- 
enue, Hayward Park, Turnbull, San Mateo 
Park, Borel and Beresford at San Mateo: 
San Pedro; Tunis; Visitacion consisting of 
Bayshore and Brisbane; South San Francisco 
High School; Half Moon Bay Union High 
School. 

Santa Clara County—Cambrian and Jef- 
ferson Union Elementary. 

Sonoma County — Gold Ridge, Jonive, 
Lambert, Santa Rosa School District, Philip 


Sweed at Petaluma, and Annex School at. 


the City of Santa Rosa. 

Stanislaus County—Belpassi, Cole, Denair 
Elementary, Fairacres, Fairview, Gratton, 
Hart, Hickman, Hughson Elementary, Jack- 
son, Jennings, Jones, Keyes, Knights Ferry 
Union, McHenry, Milnes, Prescott, Rising 
Sun Joint, Roberts Ferry Union, Robinson, 
Rosedale, Roselawn Joint, Stanislaus, Union, 
and Washington. Also all of Oakdale Ele- 
mentary — Departmental, West Side and 
East Side Primary Schools. 

Modesto—Enslen, Lincoln, Washington, 
and Wilson. 

Tuolumne County—Buck Meadows. 


Northern Section 


Amador — Milligan, Pigeon Creek, Pio- 
neer, Willow Springs—Elementary. Sutter 
Creek Union, Ione Union—High. 

Colusa—Williams Union, Cachil Dehe-— 
Elementary. 

Glenn—Hamilton Union, Orland Union, 
Willows—High. 


To Meet New Curriculum 
Requirements 


We invite you to write us for descriptive material on 
our outstanding texts and library books for 
use in any of the following subjects 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE (LATIN & FRENCH) 

’O fA h 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


500 HOWARD STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Modoc—Alturas, Big Valley, Homestead, 
Modoc, Widow Valley—Elementary. Big 
Valley Union High. 


Shasta — Bunker Hill, Fort Crook, Hat 
Creek, Igo, Shasta—Elementary. Anderson 
Union High. 

Siskiyou—Bald Mt. Emergency, Bogus, 
East Fork, Dunsmuir, Callahan, Forks, Horse 
Creek, Logwood, Lone Star, Macdoel, Mc- 
Conauchy, Moffitt Creek, Mt. Hebron, Red 
Rock, Pondosa Emergency, Orr Lake, Thur- 
ston, Willow Creek — Elementary. Butte 
Valley, Fort Jones, Happy Camp, McCloud, 
Tulelake—High. 


Sacramento—Arcade, Arden, Arno, Bates 
Union, Beaver Union, Carmichael, Center 
Joint, Del Paso Heights, Edward Kelly, Fair 
Oaks, Fruitridge, Granite, Isleton Union. 
Jefferson, Laguna, Ney, North Sacramento. 
American River, Orangevale, Junior Pacific. 
Pleasant Grove, Reese, Rhoads, Rio Linda 
Union, Roberts, Robla, Sherman Island, Sut- 
ter, Union, Walnut Grove — Elementary. 
Courtland, Grant Union—High. 


Sutter—East Nicholas High. 


Tehama — Macon Springs, Flores — Ele- 
mentary. 


Yolo—Apricot, Canon, Fairfield, Madison. 
Mt. Pleasant, Monument, Rumsey, Spring 
Lake—Elementary. Clarksburg Union High. 


Placer — Ackerman, Alpha, Applegate, 
Christian Valley, Clipper Gap, Columbia, 
Dry Creek, Edgewood, Eureka Union, For- 
esthill, Fruitvale, Gold Hill, Gold Run, Lin- 
coln Union, Lone Star, Meadow Vista. 
Monte Rio Joint, Ophir, Sheridan. 


* * * 


I Winked In Turn 


By John Andrews, graduate of Lindsay 

High School, now attending Porterville 

Junior College; sent by Mrs. Frances Ko- 

romy, Teacher, English Department, Lind- 
say High School 


I TROD o’er shadows 

And passed ‘neath silhouettes; 

The trees swam in the sky. 

Dimly I sensed my direction, 

Then stopped, at length, 

To stare o'’erhead. 

I looked at a star 

And saw many... 

Wan fluttering spark 

Faintly filtered through celestial mist 

Of serene but sunken white— 

And then it seemed— 

The star spat crimson 

In blushing shafts, 

Then spanked dim again— 

Bluish-white it winked. 

Suddenly the stellular flecks 

Rocketed into the void blackness— 

Each star a meteor . . . and expired. 

And then, 

They were mystically before me 

As before. 

I had winked at the stars. . . i 
turn. 
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Sehool Ski Club 
(Continued from Page 15) 


general to convince the students that 
here was a means of occupying their leisure 
time throughout the winter months. The 
need for some such activity during this 
period may be appreciated when it is known 
that the regular basketball season is termi- 
nated at Thanksgiving. The maintenance of 
a schedule after that time is impossible be- 
cause of the uncertainty of travel conditions. 


Therefore, from Thanksgiving until the 
track season opens late in the spring there 
was no interscholastic program of an athletic 
nature. These factors combined to demon- 
strate the advisability of formulating a pro- 
gram which would provide a wholesome 
activity at a time when it was most needed. 


Ti first step taken was the organization 
of a High School Ski Club. The response 
was more than gratifying. Out of a student 
body of 150, one-third joined the club. Offi- 
cers were elected and dues established at 75 
cents per member. Without doubt, many of 
those who became members the first year 
did so because it was something new and 
different. Nevertheless, attendance at meet- 
ings was large and enthusiastic. The indoor 
programs consisted of talks on ski equipment 
and technique and the showing of several 
reels of motion-pictures pertaining to the 
sport. 

The outdoor program needed much less 
organization. Instruction on the ski hill, 
which is fortunately situated adjacent to the 
school grounds, a club championship meet, 
and one trip to the Interscholastic Meet at 
Tahoe City were all the organized activities. 

The club championship events were di- 
vided into two classes each for boys and 
girls. The seventh, eighth, and ninth grades 
made up one class and the tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth the other. Members of the lower 
group were permitted to participate in the 
higher group and in two instances did so 
with success. 


Prizes paid for from the club treasury 
consisted of ski equipment such as heel- 
springs, snow goggles, and wax. The club 
also procured the services of a ski profes- 
sional for one afternoon. Although com- 
paratively little could be done in such a 
short period toward the development of fin- 
ished skiers, the general effect was far- 
reaching. Interest in better technique fol- 
lowed immediately. Perhaps of greater im- 
portance was the increase in interest of ski- 
ing and skiers in other parts of the state 
which gave the members a decided feeling 
that they were a part of a larger movement 
rather than a purely local project. 


This season, the second of the club's ex- 
istence, the membership now stands at 40. 
Although this is somewhat less than it was 
last year, the group is definitely composed 
of students who are taking their skiing seri- 
ously. The activities of the organization are 
no longer novel. The students attend meet- 


A few members of Portola High School 
Ski Club 


ings for a purpose. They wish to improve 
their skiing. They are anxious to learn about 
proper equipment and methods. The ques- 
tions which arise show that the members 
have been thinking and talking in terms of 
experience. They are no longer novices. 

The program of last season is being en- 
larged and the sphere of activities greatly 
increased. The meetings are of much the 
same order as before but there are more of 
them. No less than 13 reels uf motion-pic- 
tures taken in various parts of the ccuntiy 
are being shown. In order to develop “be- 
longingness,” emblems in the school -olors 
have been designed and made. Additional 
instruction from leading amateurs and »ro- 
fessionals in the vicinity has been obtained. 
Trips to Galena Creek, Tahoe, Donner Sum- 
mit, and Cisco will allow the students to 
see the best skiers in this part of the coun- 
try perform. 

The greater seriousness with which the 
club attacked its program this year may ke 
realized by the fact that work to the extent 
of over 250 student hours has been per- 
formed improving the hill. Of greater im- 
portance is the reality that the Club was 
directly responsible for promoting the erec- 
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tion of a small jump capable of distances 
up to 90 feet. 


Wiis the record of work done on the 
hill, representatives of the club were able 
to approach some of the town’s organiza- 
tions to ask for assistance. The 20-30 Club 
voted to do the necessary grading, a project 
which required the services of a tractor and 
driver for four days. The Volunteer Fire 
Department voted additional funds and the 
Portola Ski Club agreed to construct a scaf- 
fold for the in-run. 


General Policy 


The general policy of the club has been 
to promote skiing as a recreational activity 
rather than as a competitive sport. Competi- 
tion is neither being omitted nor neglected, 
but the greater emphasis is being placed upon 
the individual achievement of every mem- 
ber. Each is encouraged to compete against 
his past accomplishments. In view of this 
policy, interscholastic playdays are being 
promoted in place of meets or tournaments 
whenever possible. A system of graded ad- 
vancement is being considered, but so far 
nothing definite has been developed. 

The Ski Club is looked upon by the ad- 
ministration as an integral part of the school 
program. It is maintained on a par with 
the musical and athletic organizations. Fac- 
ulty supervision and instruction permits 
members to do skiing as a part of their 
physical educational program. The club 
maintains its own bulletin board in the main 
hall on which are posted notices and items 
of interest. 


In ITS relations with the public outside 
the school the club has endeavored to co- 


Don’t Get Caught 


in “A Storm of Bills’’... 
without Your T.C.U. Umbrella 


It’s bad to be caught in a downpour—but how it helps 
to have your umbrella with you. So it is when the bills 
for Doctor, Nurse, Hospital and all the other “‘extras”’ 
come pouring in on you during sickness, accident or 


quarantine. 


All These Benefits Are Yours 


pe, Mette s as a nickel a day, your 

-U. will pay you $50 a Month 

totally disabled by confining sick- 

ness or accidental injuries (including automobile 

i ). $50 a Month when you are quaran- 
your salary has stopped. 

$25 a Month for illness that does not confine you 


to the house, but keeps you from your work. In 
addition, hospital and operation benefits. $333 to 
$1000 for major accidents, or for accidental loss 
of life. Double these benefits for travel accidents 
sustained in railroad, street car or steamboat 
wreck. Policies paying larger benefits will be 
issued you if you so desire. 


It Costs So Little to be Safe...and So Much to be Sorry 


For 38 years T.C.U. has been the tried and true friend of thousands of teachers everywhere. pe 
air mail, checks go to them in time of need. If you are not already under the T.C.U. Umbrella, by all 


means send this convenient coupon today. 
Send 00 the ptr meee. Today! 


The en C.U. employs no agents, 
so you will not be annoyed 
personal calls. All facts are plainly 
given in writing. You will like the 
generous T.C.U. Policy and ¢s- 
pecially its low cost. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


456 T.C.U. Bidz. © Lincoln, Nebr. 


FOUNDED 


1899 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T.C.U., 456 T.C.U. Bidg., 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
I am interested in knowing about your Pro- 
tective Benefits. Send me the whole story and 
booklet of testimonials. 


(This cow places the sender under no obligation) 
Noa GENT WILL CALL 
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operate wherever it can. The public is ad- 
mitted to its motion-picture shows for a 
nominal charge. The membership is limited 
to active students. To allow alumni to join 
would encroach upon a field now occupied 
by other organizations. 


The Ski Club Is Vital 
Thus through the Ski Club the school 


feels that it is performing a function which 
is vital at the time and lasting in its bene- 
fits. 

Individual advancement, group responsi- 
bility, cooperative enterprises, and the de- 
velopment of a wholesome leisure time ac- 
tivity are anticipated through the program 
of this organization. “It is not merely a 
schport—It is a vay of life.” 


The 
Children’s 
Book 


ON HOW TO 
USE BOOKS AND 


LIBRARIES 


Carolyn Mott 
Teacher-Librarian William Land 
Elementary School, Sacramento, California 


and 


Leo B. Baisden 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Sacramento 


These two California teachers have 
provided a Life-long Passport to Fuller 
Living in this very unique and original 
book. Here are new learnings which en- 
able the boy or girl to contact the rich 
stores of information, new worlds of facts 
and fancy, unhappily lost to many people 
simply because they do not know how to 
use books and libraries. 


This book is suitable for children in 
grades four to eight, inclusive. The vo- 
cabulary is so simple that younger children 
readily can assimilate the lessons, while 
the style and content are interesting 
enough to hold completely the attention 
of older children. The book may be as- 
signed to a particular grade and subject, 
as an integral part of that year’s work, 
and taught by the teacher. Or it may be 
used by a teacher-librarian for group 
lessons in all grades. 


Net price, f.0.b. San Francisco, $1.02 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


55 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 


Our Movie Club. II 


Part I of Miss Greer’s admirable statement 
appeared on Page 38 of the January issue. 
Part II, conclusion, is presented here.—Ed. 


The new season for film-book tie-ups 
is a good one. Will H. Hays, president 
of the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America, says that of 
the 400 films to be produced this year, 
47 will be outstanding features. 


Impressive in the field of literary 
classics and biographical stories will be: 


Pride and Prejudice, from a novel by Jane 
Austen. 

Wuthering Heights, a screen treatment of 
Emily Bronte’s work. 

Heidi, from Johanna Spyri’s famous story. 

Tom Sawyer, a Mark Twain classic to be 
done in color. 

Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, a dramatiza- 
tion of Kate Douglas Wiggin’s sentimental 
classic. 

Madame Curie, the story of the famous co- 
discoverer of radium. 

Marco Polo, the life and adventures of the 
famous traveler. 

Marie Antoinette, starring Norma Shearer. 


Pictures that deal with the portray- 
ing of important historical episodes and 
the dramatization of the pioneering 
spirit of the United States are: 


Wells Fargo, a screen treatment of the days 
when the railroads first united a great 
continent. 

Panama Canal, the story of a great American 
achievement. 

Men with Wings, an aviation epic in color. 

The Pioneers, a story dealing with the un- 
explored Northwest. 

In Old Chicago, a screen original of the 
great Chicago fire. 

My Country First, a story which will tell the 
part played by Haym Salomon, an Ameri- 
can patriot during the Revolutionary War. 

Hudson Bay Company, deals with the early 
trading in Canada. 

The Wright Brothers, will present the story 
of the beginnings of aviation. 

The Barrier, a story of the Yukon and 
Alaska during the gold rush. 


Both classical and popular music will 
play a more prominent part than ever 
before in forthcoming productions. Mu- 
sical pictures to be released are: 


The Great Waltz, based on Johann Strauss 
Waltzes in Vienna. 

Chopin, which will contain many works of 
that great composer. 

The Life of Beethoven, which will inter- 
weave the master’s music as an integral 
part of his life story. 


All Books and their descriptive passages given 
here were selected from lists printed in the Wilson 
Bulletin, 950-972 University Avenue, New York City. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Stanislaus County Teachers Association is 
being guided this year by Margaret Painter, 
Modesto High School, as president. Seth 
McConnell, Newman, is vice-president; Mrs. 
L. E. Elmore, superintendent of Stanislaus 
County Schools, secretary-treasurer; Lois D. 
Monsen, Patterson; Margaret Rydberg, Mo- 
desto; Burton Gripenstraw, Oakdale; Walter 
Hastings, Waterford; and Herbert Florcken, 
Modesto, comprise the board of directors. 


Yosemite School 
National Park Service Offers Field School 


Pracrarations are now being made 
for the 14th session of the Yosemite School 


- of Field Natural History to be held this 


summer from June 20 to August 6 in Yo- 
semite National Park. 


A distinguished staff drawn from nearby 
universities and Park Service personnel will 
share in the instruction, which is conducted 
primarily in the field. 


One week will be spent on a Park Re- 
search Reserve project and two weeks on a 
back-country pack trip for the study of flora, 
fauna and geology of the High Sierra. « 


This school is maintained each summer 
by the government. Its graduates are chosen 
for ranger, ranger-naturalist, custodian, and 
park naturalist positions in National Parks 
and Monuments. 


Quite a number of our California teach- 
ers find profitable summer employment in 
the educational work carried on in our west- 
ern National Parks. They possess just what 
it takes to produce good ranger-naturalists: 
good backgrounds in educational psychology, 
in teachable science and leadership. They 
know how to handle groups in the field and 
to organize and present campfire and more 
formalized talks to park groups. This school 
is a good entering wedge to such employ- 
ment. 


Fourteen men and six women possessing 
the requisite training and experience in 
natural sciences are to be selected. College 
graduation, or the equivalent, is required. 
Majors in the science field are preferred. 


No tuition fee is charged and cost to the 
student involves travel to Yosemite and in- 
cidental camping expenses. 


Write to C. A. Harwell, Park Natu- 
ralist, Yosemite National Park, director 
of this school, for an application blank 
and prospectus. 


P Ue =e 


Modesto High School recently gave all 
students audiometer hearing tests. Results 
showed 54% of the girls to have normal 
hearing, 34% slightly defective, and 12% 
decidedly hard of hearing. Of the boys, 
82% were normal, 12% deficient, and 5% 
had a definite loss of hearing. 
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U. S. C. Has New Building 


Gort of a completely-equipped building 
for scientific research in zoology, botany 
and related fields, to University of Southern 
California by Captain Allan Hancock, is 
announced by President Rufus B. von Klein- 
Smid. 

Known as the Allan Hancock Foundation 
for Scientific Research, with the building 


plans to begin immediately for the Trojan © 


campus, the purposes of the gift are three- 
fold. They include laboratories for scientists 
and students in the study of the many thou- 
sands of specimens collected on the six Al- 
lan Hancock Pacific expeditions; dissemina- 
tion of results of research activities through 
publications, motion-pictures, and lectures; 
and the building itself. 

In addition to the Trojan specimens, which 
are said to constitute the most complete col- 
lection of marine invertebrates in the world 
from the North and South American areas, 
other specimens are now housed in Smith- 
sonian Institute, Field Museum of National 
History, and American Museum of Natural 
History. 

To keep the rare Trojan collection for 
posterity, a special feature of the new build- 
ing will include a huge vault of steel and 
concrete extending from the basement to 
the top floor. Additional plans call for a 
museum room for art treasures from the 
Hancock home, located at the corner of 
Wilshire Boulevard and Vermont Street, 
which will soon be demonlished. An assem- 
bly room for musicals and motion picture 
projection, a library on marine life, labora- 
tories and a chart room showing the six 
cruises of the Velero III since 1931 to 
southern equatorial Pacific waters, will be 
included. 

Member of a pioneering family, Captain 


The CENTER 
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PLAYS 


The 1938 SUPPLEMENT to French’s 
Catalogue of Plays classifies and fully 
describes all new plays and entertainments 
acquired since the publication of our 1937 
Catalogue. 

In addition to the new plays we have 
included two colored sections in which 
you will find descriptions of our most 
popular plays for High Schools, Colleges, 
and Little Theatres. 

Send for your copy today 
SAMUEL FRENCH, Inc. 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 


Hancock's recent gift is in keeping with a 
long list of similar gifts to the community. 
His father, Major Henry Hancock, com- 
pleted a survey of the city of Los Angeles 


_ in 1858, 


“It remained for his son Allan to begin 
a scientific survey of the American edge of 
the Pacific Ocean,” said Dr. von KleinSmid, 
“and to give to the pioneering university 
in this community a scientific foundation to 
serve locally, nationally, and internationally.” 

Captain Hancock left this past week on 
the Velero III from San Pedro for the sev- 
enth expedition to southern seas. 


* % * 


Central California High School Public 
Speaking League has another calendar of 
interesting forensic activities for the spring 
season. A highly-successful invitational de- 
bate tournament was recently held at Mo- 
deste High School upon the question, “Re- 
solved: That the extension of Consumers 
ute to the public welfare.” An extem- 
poraneous speaking tournament is to be held 
February 5 at Tracy; the spring debate tour- 
nament on March 19; and the oratorical 
tournament on May 7. Margaret Painter, 
Modesto High School, is league secretary. 


* * #* 


Stanislaus County School News is the 
official monthly publication of the Stanislaus 
County Teachers Association, mimeographed 
by Commerce Department, Modesto High 
School. This is the association's first regular 


publication. 
cS * Eo 


Students at Orestimba Union High School, 
Newman, under the direction of Lillian 
Mohr, are presenting a play series this year 
giving a historical sketch of the pioneer days 
in California. The pioneer theme was chosen 
in honor of the celebration of Newman's 
fiftieth anniversary. 

The first play of the series, Rose of the 
Rancho, was presented to a very enthusiastic 
audience; the second, Girl of the Golden 
West, will be presented in February; and 
the third, later in the year. 


EUROPE PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOUR 
WITH COLLEGE CREDIT 
55 Days — 11 Countries — $655. 
69 Days — 12 Countries — $761. 
In Connection with Summer Session of San 
Francisco State College. 
Further Information 
DR. ALFRED G. FISK 
San Francisco State College 


ANNOUNCING 
New Publications 


STUDIES IN PROSE AND POETRY, 
a complete literature program for Grades 
7 to 12. 
Ready Now: 

A Junior Anthology 


World Literature 
A High School Anthology 
Literary Types 


In Preparation: 
American Literature 
English Literature 


Ed oe % 


OUR DEVELOPING CIVILIZATION, 
a series of social studies textbooks based 
on history. 


The Story of Ancient Times, a story 
of mankind from prehistoric days to the 
fall of the Roman Empire — written 
on a fourth grade level. $1.00 


The United States of America, writ- 
ten specifically for upper grades and 
junior high school with emphasis on 
the causes and effects of the great 
events of American history. $1.68 


In Preparation: 
The Middle Ages 
The Background of Modern Nations 


* * % 


THE MERTON-McCALL READERS, 
Pupil-Activity Textbooks, are a series of 
basal readers combining textbook and 
workbook features. 


Beautifully illustrated in four colors. 


Bob and Jane 
At Work and Play 
From Day to Day 


In Preparation: 
Books for Grades 3 to 6. 


* * * 


A COMPREHENSIVE TEST PRO- 
GRAM, a complete, well-rounded testing 
program for use in Grades 3 through 9. 
Each of the tests is packed in packages 
containing 25 tests, one manual and scor- 
ing sheet with norms. 


Intelligence Test. 

Comprehensive Achievement Test. 
Educational Background Questionnaire. 
School Practices Questionnaire. 


Write for further information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


770 Mission Street San Francisco 
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In Memoriam 

Hugh J. Baldwin of San Diego, widely- 
known California schoolman. Beginning in 
1898, he served for many years as San Diego 
County superintendent of schools. He was 
at one fime president of C. T. A. Southern 
Section, and was active in the affairs of the 
State Council of Education and of its various 
committees. During recent years he was on 
the staff of the State Humane Society and 
traveled extensively. 

* * & 


Northern San Joaquin English Council is 
enjoying a busy professional year. At the 
fall meeting, Lucy Lockwood Adams of Mills 
College addressed the group upon “Why 
Is a Classic?” The council plans a remedial 
reading meeting in Modesto, on Thursday 
evening, February 10, at which time princi- 
pals of Central California high schools and 
junior colleges will be guests at a demon- 
stration program. Mrs. Grace Fine, of Tracy 
Union High School, is council president. 

* * * 


Teachers Digest is an attractive monthly 
publication mimeographed for distribution 
to staff members of Albany City Schools, 
Allen Keim, superintendent. The publication 
features reviews of latest professional books, 
notes on classroom techniques, and other 
helpful teaching hints, all concisely prepared. 
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Standard School Broadcasts 


Wéihaon Go. Jolin Gin iS 


COMING 


February 19—Elementary School Princi- 
pals, Central Section; state regional confer: 
ence. Fresno. 


February 26-March 3—American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators (N. E. A. 
Department of Superintendence); 68th an- 
nual meeting. Atlantic City Municipal Au- 
ditorium. 


March 4-5— American Association of 
Junior Colleges, annual conference, Phila’ 
delphia. 


March 5—Elementary School Principals, 
Southern Section; state regional conference. 
Santa Monica. 


March 7-14 — California Conservation 
Week; address Pearl Chase, 209 East Per- 
dido, Santa Barbara. 


March 19—Elementary School Principals, 


Northern Section; state regional conference. 
Chico. 


March 27-April 1—Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference; 6th biennial meeting. 
Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis. 


April 1, 2—California Educational Re- 
search Association, Northern Section, Berke- 
ley. , 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


April 8—California Teachers Asso- 
ciation Conference on Education. Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco. 


April 9—California Teachers Asso- 
ciation Annual Meeting of Council of 
Education. Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 

April 11-12-13—California Junior College 
Federation, annual conference, Los Angeles. 

April 13, 14—National Recreation Asso- 


ciation, Western Division; annual meeting. 
Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake City. 


April 14— Pan-American Day; annual 
international observance. Auspices 
American Union, Washington, D. C. 


April 14-16 — American Association for 
Health and Physical Education, Southwest 


Pan- 


‘District; annual meeting. Newhouse Hotel, 


Salt Lake City. 


April 19-23—Association for Childhood 
Education; 45th annual convention. Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


April 24-28 — California Conference of 
Social Work; 30th annual meeting. Pasa- 
dena. 


April 25-30—Public Schools Week; 
19th annual observance by all Cali- 
fornia public schools and communities. 


Charles Albert Adams, general chairman, 785 
Market Street, San Francisco; Robert A. Odell, 
chairman Southern Section, Van Nuys Building, 
Los Angeles. 


May 2-5—American Red Cross; National 
Convention. San Francisco. Junior Red Cross 
section meets simultaneously. 


June 23-30 — International 
Congress. Rome. 


Recreation 


June 26-July 1—National Education As 
sociation; summer meeting. New York City. 


June 26-July 2—National Conference of 
Social Work; 65th annual meeting. Seattle. 


June 30-July 1—University of Chicago 
School of Business; fifth annual conference 
on Business Education. 


* * # 


Modern Art came to Orestimba Union 
High School, Newman, in an exhibit ar- 
ranged through the San Francisco Museum 
of Art, and made available through the 
Carnegie Fund. A group of 15 large color 
reproductions of famous masterpieces was 
shown for a two-week period, and was open 
to the people of the community as well as to 
students. 

* * * 


Two faculty-board dinner meetings have 
been a unique feature at Hughson Union 
High School, Stanislaus County, this year. 
These dinners, which are held in the school 
cafeteria, are planned and served by mem- 
bers of the two organizations with the as- 
sistance of faculty and board wives. Princi- 
pal Felix Hurni, as informal master of cere- 
monies, encourages the exchanges of ideas 
upon common problems. 





ANNOUNCING THE SECOND SEMESTER 


STANDARD 


Offering 
a world of 
Music 
to 350,000 
School children 


er February 3rd, 

this popular radio music- 
enjoyment course will again be 
heard by thousands of school 
children and their teachers 


throughout the Pacific West. 


The Advanced classes will begin 
a study of “The Music of 
Europe,” while the Elementary 
group will hear ‘America’s 
Colorful Heritage” of music 


SCHOOL BROADCAST 


during the remaining lessons. 

The Standard School Broad- 
cast on Thursday morning at 11 
o’clock will continue to be 
closely allied with the Standard 
Symphony Hour, broadcast 
Thursday evenings over NBC 
red network stations at 8:15. 
Tune in both music-enjoyment 
broadcasts. Take advantage of 
these splendid gifts of music! 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Chewing Gum helps keep 


Enjoyed daily, chewing gua 


omotes mouth health and is 


good for your teeth. Dentists recommend this when they say 
the chewing exercise supplies a much needed, beneficial exer- 
cise. It stimulates the flow of saliva which keeps your mouth 
healthfully moist, cleanses your teeth and leaves a cool, clean 
taste. Four factors to help you have Good Teeth are (1) Right 
Food (2) Clean Teeth (3) Your Dentist and (4) Plenty of 
Chewing Exercise. There is a reason, a time and place for chewing 
gum. Adopt the chewing gum exercise for mouth health. 





worries . . . and give your budget a year to convalesce and get back 
to normal. 


PERSONAL LOANS without endorsers 


are available to teachers having public school tenure. Amounts range 
from $100 up. Repayment is spread over a year’s time through 12 
monthly installments. And the total cost of the loan . . . $6 per $100 
borrowed . . . includes, without extra charge, special life insurance 


covering the unpaid balance. Thus there are no fees or extras of any 
kind to be met. 


Ask at this bank's nearest office about 


PERSONAL LOANS TO SOLVE PERSONAL PROBLEMS 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


COMMERCIAL BANKING SAVINGS TRUST 


HEAD OFFICE: SAN FRANCISCO 


Banking Since 1854 


eS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


After an Illness... 
YOUR BUDGET, TOO, 
MAY NEED TIME FOR 

CONVALESCENCE 

FREEDOM FROM WORRY is a great aid in recovering from an 

illness or operation. And therein lies one of the major advantages of 

an American Trust Company personal loan. Such a loan can pay your 
doctor and hospital bills promptly . . . free your mind from money 


oe 





